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WILLIS G. CLARK. 


As the conductors of the oldest literary monthly 
periodical published in Philadelphia, we feel a natural 
anxiety to vindicate upon all proper occasions the 
literary character of our city. Among other means 
which we propose to employ in accomplishing 
this purpose, we have determined to present a 
series of portraits of Philadelphia authors, accom- 
panied by suitable notices of their lives and works, 
in order that our readers may grow familiar with 
the persons, and become acquainted with the 
career of those from whom they have derived,— 
and through our pages, as we trust, will again 
derive—instruction and delight. Of the many 
excellent writers whose names we have placed on 
our catalogue, as worthy the henor we intend to 
do them, the first we select is that of Willis G. 
Clark, whose rare abilities as a poet, and whose 
amiable qualities as a man, justify this distinction. 

The life of a student is usually, almost neces- 
sarily, indeed, uneventful. Disinclined by habit 
and association, and generally unfitted by tem- 
perament, to mingle in the ruder scenes—the 
shocks and conflicts that mark the periods of 
sterner existence, his biography furnishes but 
few salient points upon which an inquirer can 
take hold. In the little circle which his affections 
have gathered around him, he finds abundant 
sources of enjoyment and interest; and though 
the world without may ring with his name, he 
pursues his quiet and peaceful way, undisturbed 
by, if not insensible to, its praises. Such has 
been eminently the case with the subject of this 
notice. With feelings peculiarly fitted for social 
and domestic intercourse, and a heart over- 
flowing with the warmest and most generous 
impulses, and a shrinking sensitiveness to obtrusive 
public regard, Mr. Clark has always sought those 
scenes in which, while his talents found free scope, his 
native modesty was unwounded, and he could exer- 
cise without restraint the loftier charities of his nature. 

Mr. Clark was born in the western part of the 
State of New York. His father was a soldier | 


in the days of the revolution, whose valor and | 
services won for him tributes of acknowledgment 





from the delegates of a grateful nation. 


i 


He was, 


- 


moreover, a man of reading and talent, fond of col 
lecting and studying useful books, and much given to 
philosophical pursuits and inquiries. In his son 
Willis, he found an apt and anxious pupil, and 
the judicious teachings of the father, aided by the 
classic inculcations of the Rev. George Colton, a 
maternal relative, laid a broad and solid founda- 
tion for those acquirements which have since 
added grace and vigor to the outpourings of 
genius. At a very early age, Mr. Clark manifested 
poetic inclinations. Amid the glorious scenery that 
was,outspread on every side of him, he soon began 
to feel the yearnings of his Divine nature, The 
spirit that was within him, stimulated by the mag- 
nificence of these external objects, could not be 
repressed; and he painted the beauties of plain 
and mountain—of the flower-clad valley and the 
forest-crowned hill—of the gorgeous going down 
of the sun amid a profusion of dazzling tints and 
hues such as nowhere else accompanied his 
setting—of the rich and vari-colored autumnal 
foliage that shone in melancholy brightness—of 
the clear lake, whose unruffled bosom was placid 
as the soul of peace—in terms so glowing, and 
with a distinctness and force, that showed an eye 
so quick to perceive, and a mind so capable to 
appreciate, the loveliness of God’s creation, that 
at once secured to him praise and admiration. As 
he grew older, there was mingled with this ex- 
quisite power of description a tone of gentle 
solemnity—a delicate sadness of thought—a strain 
of seriousness, such as showed a paramount desire 
to gather from the scenes and images reflected 
through his poetical faculties, useful lessons of 
morality. We remember very well when our 
attention was first drawn to his productions—and 
he was then but a boy—we were impressed with 
the fact just mentioned ; and we admired that one 
so young, should thus address himself directly to 
the hearts of his readers, and stir up within them 
founts of tenderness and piety. 

After completing his scholastic course, Mr. 
Clark came to this city, whither his reputation as 
a poet of much skill and a high degree of pro- 
mise, had already preceded him. Soon after his 
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arrival, under the auspices of the Rev. Dr. Ely, 
his patron and friend, he started a literary journal, 
similar in its design and character to the Mirror 
of New York. Young, inexperienced, and there- 
fore incapable of managing the business details of 
this undertaking with the necessary regard to 
its economy, Mr. Clark found that the profits 
were disproportioned to the labor, and was soon 
induced to abandon it. He conducted it, however, 
long enough to show that his powers of writing 
were not confined to poetry alone, but that in 
various departments of prose literature, previously 
unattempted by him, he possessed great aptitude ; 
and his criticisms on books and arts, indicated a 
vigorous and well disciplined taste—considerable 
power of analysis—just discrimination—and, above 
all, a generous forbearance toward all who were the 
subjects of his commentaries. About the time this 
project failed, the Rev. Dr. Brantley, a Baptist 





charge of a church in this city, and now President 
of Charleston College, assumed the care of the | 
Columbian Star, a religious and literary periodical, | 
and associated Mr, Clark with him in its conduct. 
From this connection, Mr. Clark derived many 
advantages. ‘To an intellect of the very highest 
order—a copious supply of various and rare learning 
—an eloquence which illuminated whatever it was 
applied to—a remarkable purity and clearness of 
style, and the most vigorous habits of thought, 
Dr. Brantley united a spirit touched with the finest 
impulses of humanity, and an affability of demea- 


made him in all circumstances, easy and accessible. 
Upon his young friend and associate, these quali- 
ties acting with a sympathetic influence, produced 
a lasting and most salutary impression. The 
counsels of the divine pointed him to the path in 
which he ought to tread—the example of the 
scholar inspired him with a generous emulation— 
and the mild benevolence of the Christian gentle- 
man, taught him the importance of cultivating 
benignity of temper, and of subduing all untoward 
passions. While he was connected with the 
Columbian Star, Mr. Clark, at that time more 
prolific in his contributions to the ‘press, than he 


ofa high grade of merit. Most of these he has 
suffered to remain uncollected, though many of 
them were stamped with all the fervor of genius. 
A few—a very few, compared to the number 
which ought to have been rescued from the tran- 
sient existence of a periodical—were afterward 
published in a duodecimo volume, along with a 
poem of considerable length, called the “Spirit of 
Life,” originally prepared as an exercise for a 
collegiate exhibition. This poem evinces great 
skill in versification—a wide-reaching. observation 
—just views of character—and a rare felicity of 
illustration; and, considering the limits within 
which it was necessarily confined, presents a just 
philosophical view of the subject discussed, 
Mr-Clark, after an agreeable and instructive as- 
sociation with the reverend editor of the Columbian 
Star, was solicited to take charge of the Phila- 


| poetical inclinations. 





delphia Gazette, the oldest, and one of the most 
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respectable daily journals published in this city. 
With this solicitation he saw proper to comply, 
and from the grateful cultivation of polite litera- 
ture, he turned to the dry and fatiguing duty of 
superintending the multifarious concems of a poli- 
tical, commercial and advertising newspaper. In 
his new vocation, he acquitted himself with credit 
and honor, and ultimately became the proprietor 
of the establishment, which he has since continued 
to manage and direct. Though avowedly partizan 
in his predilections, and doing battle in good 
earnest for the cause which he has espoused, Mr. 
Clark has never sacrificed his own opinions to 
any question or suggestion of expediency. Never 
slavish, never even submissive to the dictates of 
self-assumed authority, he has upon all occasions 
preserved a fair, free, and upright policy, which 
has deservedly placed him high in the estimation of 
all honest and independent men. 

The absorbing duties of his present occupation 
—-the labors of which can only be rightly esti- 
mated by those who have had them to perform— 
allow but little opportunity for cultivating his 
Occasionally, however, he 
pours forth his soul in song, and proves that 
although the genius and the faculty within may be 
suspended, they have lost none of their strength, 
and sweetness and fervor. Several of the most 
exquisite and touching poems which have ever 
fallen from his pen have been recently published. 
These derive an interest and value not alone from 
their intrinsic traits and beauty, but also on 
account of their allusion to an event which has 
overshadowed the future existence of the poet. In 
1836, Mr. Clark was married to Anne Poyntell 
Caldcleugh, the daughter of one of our most 
wealthy and respectable citizens. In this lady 
great personal beauty and varied accomplishments 
were joined to a most tender and affectionate 
disposition, a meekness and serenity of mind, that 
nothing could disturb. With such qualities in his 


bride—qualities that found an answering echo in | 
his own bosom—the married career of Mr. Clark | 


was for a time one of unclouded sunshine. Un- 
happily, his wife, whose constitution was naturally 
delicate, was seized with that most terrible disease 
of our climate, consumption, and after a long 
period of protracted suffering, which she bore 
with a meekness and gentleness that endeared 
her infmitely to her friends, she was taken away 
in the very prime of her youth and happiness. A 
blow like this fell with a crushing weight upon 
the hopes and enjoyments of her surviving partner ; 
and in various tributes to her memory, he has 
shown the deep grief of his afflicted spirit. In the 
following verses which refer to the melancholy 
event, the bereavements of the mourner are de- 
picted with the utmost truth of feeling, and the 
highest eloquence of poetry. 


DIRGE IN AUTUMN. 


*Tis an autumnal eve—the low winds, sighing 
To wet leaves, rustling as they hasten by; 
The eddying gusts to tossing boughs replying, 

And ebon darkness filling all the sky ; 
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the only volume which i i 
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a highly-gifted poet, and a critic of great acute- | : 


to our taste, is enthusiastic and fervid. It is ex- | 
s ness,* whose lofty social and intellectual position | : . ' 
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him, where, in manners, scenery, and morals, hith- | 
erto undescribed and unexhausted, he can find wells 
where he himself may be the first to drink.” 

In justification of the high praises here bestowed, 
the reviewer quotes several specimens of Mr. Clark’s 


readers, but want of space will only permit us to 
give the following. There is a touching and na- 
tural pensiveness in the first that commends it 
powerfully to the feelings :— 


“THE EARLY DEAD. 


‘* When into dust, like dewy flowers departed, 
From our dim paths, the bright and lovely fade ; 

The fair in form—the pure—the gentle-hearted, 
Whose looks within the breast a Sabbath made: 

Hiow, like a whisper on the inconstant wind, 

The memory of their voices stirs the mind! 


‘* We hear the sigh, the song, the fitful laughter, 
That from their lips, in balm, were wont to flow; 

When Hope’s beguiling wings they hurried after, 
And drank her syren music, long ago: 

While Joy’s bright harp to sweetest lays was strung, 

And pour’d rich numbers for the loved and young. 


‘* When the clear stars are burning high in heaven,— 
When the low night-winds kiss the flowering tree, 
And thoughts are deepening in the hush of even, 
How soft those voices on the heart will be! 
They breathe of raptures, which have bloom’d and died— 
Of sorrows, by remembrance sanctified. 


«« Yet, when the loved have from our pathway vanished, 
What potent magic can their smiles restore! 
Like some gay sun-burst, by the tempest banished, 
They passed in darkness—they will come no more. 
Unlike the day-beams when the storm hath fled, 
No light renewed breaks on their lowly bed!” 


We cannot call to mind any thing in the entire 
range of our reading, more thrillingly beautiful and 
touching than the “ Contrast.” It does not contain 
a faulty line: but from beginning to ending main- 
tains, unbroken, its strain of deep and solemn 
melody ; its full heart-breathing tone of pensiveness. 


“A CONTRAST. 


“It was the morning of a day in spring— 

The sun looked gladness from the eastern sky ; 

Birds were upon the trees and on the wing, 

And all the air was rich with melody ; 

The heaven—the calm, pure heaven, was bright on 
high; 

Earth laugh’d beneath in all its fresh’ning green, 

The free blue streams sang as they wandered by, 

And many a sunny glade and flowery scene 

Gleam’d out, like thoughts of youth, life’s troubled years 

between. 


‘* The rose’s breath upon the south wind came— 
Oft as its whisperings the young branches stirr’d, 
And flowers for which the poet hath no name; 
While, ’mid the blossoms of the grove, were heard 
The restless murmurs of the humming-bird ; 
Waters were dancing in the mellow light ; 

And joyous notes and many a cheerful word 
Stole on the charmed ear with such delight 
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** The night-dews lay in the half open’d flower, 
Like hopes that nestle in the youthful breast ; 

And ruffled by the light airs of the hour, 

Awoke the pure lake from its glassy rest: 

Slow blending with the blue and distant west, 
Lay the dim woodlands, and the quiet gleam 

Of amber clouds, like islands of the blest— 
Glorious and bright, and changing like a dream, 
And lessening fast away beneath the intenser beam. 


“ Songs were amid the mountains far and wide— 
Songs were upon the green slopes blooming nigh ; 
While, from the springing flowers on every side, 

Upon his painted wings, the butterfly 

Roamed, a sweet blossom of the sunny sky ! 

The visible smile of joy was on the scene; 

*T was a bright vision, but too soon to die! 

Spring may not linger in her robes of green— 
Autumn, in storm and shade shall quench the summer 
sheen. 


*Tcame again. “T'was Autumn’s stormy hour— 

The wild winds murmured in the faded wood ; 

The sere leaves, rustling in the yellow bower, 

Were hurled in eddies to the moaning flood ; 

Dark clouds enthrall’d the west--an orb of blood, 

The red sun pierced the hazy atmosphere ; 

While torrent voices broke the solitude, 

Where, straying lonely, as with steps of fear, 

I mark'd the deepening gloom which shrouds the dying 
year. 


‘¢ The ruffied lake heav’d wildly—-near the shore 

It bore the red leaves ef the shaken tree— 

Shed in the violent north wind’s restless roar, 

Emblems of man upon life's stormy sea! 

Pale autumn leaves! once to the breezes free 

They waved in Spring and Summer’s golden prime-- 

Now, even as clouds or dew, how fast they flee— 

Weak, changing like the flowers in Autumn’s clime, 
As man sinks down in death, chill’d by the touch of time 


“T mark’d the picture—’twas the changeful scene 
Which life holds up to the observant eye : 
Youth's spring, and summer, and its bowers of green, 
The streaming sunlight of its morning sky, 
And the dark clouds of death, which linger by ; 
For oft, when life is fresh and hopeis strong, 
Shall early sorrow breathe the unbidden sigh, 
While age to death moves peacefully along, 
As on the singer's lip expires the finished song.” 


As a prose writer Mr, Clark possesses a rare 
combination of dissimilar qualities. At times elo- 
quent, vehement and impassioned, pouring out his 
thoughts in a fervent tide of strong and stirring 
language, he sweeps the feelings of his readers 
along with him; and at others playful, jocular and 
buoyant, he dallies with his subject, and mingles 
mirth and argument, drollery and gravity, so oddly, 
yet so aptly, that the effect is irresistible. Few men 
have a more acute perception of the ludicrous; few 


and wanton wiles, show the fullness of his powers, 
and the benevolent strain of his feelings. In kind- 
ness and pathos, when such is the bent of his in- 
clination, his prose essays are not inferior to his 
poetical compositions. 





As waits on soft sweet tones of music heard at night. 





understand better how to move the strings of laugh- 
ter, and when he chooses to indulge in strains of | 
humor, his good-natured jests, and quips and cranks | 


Mr. Clark was for many years a large contribu- | 
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POESY. 


tor to the periodical and annual literature of this 
country. He was also a frequent correspondent 
of the leading English magazines. Of late he has 
done less in this way than formerly; though a 
series of amusing papers, under the quaint title of 
« Ollapodiana,” in the Knickerbocker of New York, 
show that in the midst of his more pressing vocations, 
he still finds time occasionally to indulge in more 
genial literary pursuits. At different periods of his 
literary career, he has received testimonials of appro- 
bation from various distinguished persons abroad; and 
numerous marks of honorary distinction bestowed 
on him by learned associations in this country, exhi- 
bit the high estimation in which he is held at home. 


5 


In his person, Mr. Clark is of the middle height. 
His form is erect and manly, and his countenance 
is pleasing and expressive. His portrait accom- 
panying this sketch is generally considered a good 
likeness; but it is, perhaps, faulty in defining the 
more delicate and intellectual character of his fea- 
tures. In his ordinary intercourse he is cheerful 
and animated; has ample conversational abilities ; 
and is studious in the conventional usages of so- 
ciety. Warm-hearted, confiding, and generous, he 
is a true friend, and by those who know him in- 
timately is not less beloved, than he is admired and 
esteemed, as a writer, by all who have read his pro- 





ductions. 


POESY. 


BY & W. STOCKTON, ESQ. 


ImMORTAL Poesy, when from above, 

To earth thou cam’st the messenger of love, 
And erst in' Eden dwelt; of thee I'’ll sing. 

O let the muses to my spirit bring,— 

The grace, the power, the fire of rapturous song, 
And else, what to thy favored ones belong. 

This boon I crave, nor shall I be denied, 

For I, in vain, have not on thee relied. 


The shadows flee, before thy presence bright, 
And lo! thy form I see, inspiring sight. 

In thee, the beauty of the graces blend, 

And all their art, the gentle muses lend, 

Fairer than sunbeams, in an azure sky, 

Thy locks of amber, and cerulean eye. 

In vain, the rose and lily, blend their grace, 

Far sweeter charins, adorn thy lovely face. 
Rubies and pearls, no semblance can display 

Of smiles, that gild the sweetest flowers of May. 
Thou sit’st upon thy lofty throne of state, 
Whilst all around, thy thronging minstrels wait, 
Eager to catch from thine inspiring eye, 
Thoughts deep as hell, or towering as the sky. 


A cloud thy chariot, whose prismatic hues 

Show as it moves along, unnumber’d views, 
Now, like a rainbow, fringed with golden air ; 
Now, like a cloud, amid a sunset glare ; 

Borrows anon the clear celestial blue, 

And fairy flowers, refreshed with sparkling dew ; 
Seems now, a flood of pure empyrean blaze, 

As o’er yon mount, descends the light of days: 

A halo spreads its glad’ning beams around, 

And sounds eolian make the bliss profound. 


While thus I gazed, transported with delight, 
Her form angelic, seemed arrayed in light ; 

Then with a look, majestic and serene— 

More beauteous far, than Egypt’s favorite queen, 
She thus, her humble suppliant addressed— 


‘*My son, would’st thou be numbered with the blest ? 
And hold a station on the lofty mount 

‘Mid gushing streams from the Pierian fount ? 

I have a day appointed to decide 

Who shall my favors have, who be denied. 


Peeps smiling, on young, merry, blushing May, 
Come thou, with all the votaries of song, 
And view Parnassus, with its mighty throng.” 


Thus spoke the goddess, and with mystic grace 
Far, far off vanished, with a smiling face. 


The gladsome day, impatient for its birth, 
Forsook the nether side of mother earth. 
Apollo, oped the curtains of the night, 
And Peebus hail’d young Flora with delight. 


From blooming vallies, chrystal lakes, and rills, 
From forests deep, from woodlands, lawns, and hills, 
From cultivated fields and gardens rare, 

Where Horticulture gives her constant care, 

From the wide waste, and from the crowded hall, 
Came sanguine minstrels to their rise or fall. 
Assembled all, with eager eye they gaze, 
Transported with the thought of certain praise. 


A glowing light from distance now drew nigh, 
Which spread its beams immortal, through the sky, 
And as it neared, its rays a circle threw 

Around the Goddess, which still brighter grew, 
With a continuous change of richer hue. 


The balmy air her gentle footsteps prest, 
As she advanced toward her happy guest, 
Beauty sat thron’d upon her peerless face, ° 
And all her form was loveliness and grace. 

Beside the circle, on a snow white cloud 

She stood, and thus addressed the admiring crowd: 


“ Draw nigh, and through this circle bright and clear, 
The glory of all ages shall appear.” 


She smiled, and touched the circle with her wand, 
And lo! they see the mighty mountain stand; 
Broad as the earth, and towering to the skies, 
From its huge base, hills upon hills arise, 

Seas, lakes, and rivers, round it ever flow, 

And round its summit trees immortal grow. 


Behold Parnassus, whose unmeasured sides 
Touch earth and heaven, there genius resides, 
Your vision strengthened, view ‘mid heav’ns own lyres, 





When o’er the eastern hills, the god of day 


1* 


The mighty masters of Promethean fires. 
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6 POESY. 


See MiLTon, seated on the loftiest height, 

His pinions only could command the flight, 

In sweet repose, where mortals never trod, 

As with his fellow he conversed with God. 

From that grand point he viewed the heavenly world, 
When Lucifer, with all his host was hurl’d 

Like blazing meteors to the dread abyss, 

From the high seats of everlasting bliss ; 

Saw them confined by adamantine chains, 

To rocks sulphureous, while tempestuous rains 

Of brimstone, snares and fire, a horrid flood 
Pour’d from the ire of the avenging God. 

Saw on the right of the eternal throne, 

The mighty conqueror,—God’s anointed one, 

His sword omnipotent upon his thigh, 

In time of battle made hell’s legions fly, 
And with his thunder drove them from the sky. 
By lightnings scathed, they took their downward flight 
To nameless horrors, ’mid infernal night, 

There gave they vent to pangs of deep despair, 
Which none but spirits curs’d of God, could bear. 
In flaming sockets roll’d their meteor eyes, 

While horrid goblins mock’d their doleful cries, 
Hell fire they breathe through ever-during lungs, 
And like to burning brass their fiery tongues, 

A stream of glowing sulphur fill’d their veins, 
And black despair sat brooding on their pains, 
Their dismal wailings shook the gloom profound, 
And hel affrighted, echoed back the sound. 

Thus heaven's eternal throne maintained its right, 
And mercy took her everlasting flight. 


Along the topmost range extend your sight, 

Where cloud meets cloud, as black as Egypt's night ; 
See where opposing tempests tear the hills, 

And dire confusion all the heaven fills; 

Fierce thunderbolts, their savage fury pour, 

And lightnings bound amid the dreadful roar, 


’ Where earthquakes rend those adamantine rocks, 


And the eternal hills scarce stand the shocks, 
Where wave on wave, old ocean heaps, in dread, 
Until her depths disclose each coral bed— 

Where whitened bones of those who fought in yore, 
Lie all exposed as shells, upon the shore ; 

There Homer dwells, the soul of high-born thought, 
And glories in the battles he has fought. 


Where forests grow in nature’s pure array, 

And seas of glory dash their foaming spray, 

Where streamlets wander through sequestered shades, 
And amble through the violet scented glades, 

Where Philomel, enchantress of the grove, 

In plaintive accents, pours the song of love, 

Where birds, and beasts, their pristine pleasures prove, 
And all is beauty, innocence and love ; 

Where all combine, to show perfection such, 

And not a line too little, or too much; 

There dwells the bard whom Nature owns her son, 
And smiled when S#aksPEeaRe all his work had done. 


Along the vista of those heavenly lights 

Which gloom dispel, from the domains of night, 
Where silence reigns and subjects inward thought, 
And gives the man to feel he 's less than naught, 
But suddenly inspired, his inmost soul 

Bursts from its bonds, nor bears the least contro), 
Flies through those regions of unsullied light, 
Till heav’ns eternal throne commands its flight. 
There he beholds the calling high of man, 

And in redemption reads the astounding plan, 
By which, from death, by death, poor mortals rise 


Philadelphia, December 20th, 1839. 
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To an immortal state, beyond the skies. 
There Youne reposes, who oft swept the lyre, 
To notes so high, that few have risen higher. 


Not far below the height of Grecian fame, 

Where altars glow with Hymen’s sacred flame, 
Where spacious halls of Gothic order stand, 

And art and nature beautify the land, 

Where sparkling wines the nuptial songs inspire, 
Now wakes the harp, and now the tuneful lyre ; 
The well-spread board, with choicest viands crown’d, 
And youth, and beauty, smile on all around. 

Where husbandmen the richest treasures hoard 
From well till’d fields, and gardens amply stor’d, 
And vineyards such as Bacchus has adored. 

From flocks and herds, and from the gentle kine, 
Herbs, fruits, and meats, with milk and cheering wine; 
From well-stored cells the golden treasure brings, 
Tho’ guarded by ten thousand polished stings, 
Borne by the force of swift revengeful wings. 
Where through the wide and varied pleasure grounds 
Flies the swift stag, and speed the eager hounds, 
The foaming steeds, with riders full of grace, 

Dart for the prey and glory in the chase. 

There stand the well-trained oxen, newly broke, 
And there the mettled bull, whe scorns the yoke, 
The former grazing "neath the elm’s wide shade, 
The latter browsing in the leafy glade. 

The shepherd to his fair, attunes the reed, 

While flocks and herds in social order feed, 
Bleat, bellow, snort, and try their wonted speed. 
Where storms and tempests rarely spend their force, 
Unless proceeding from a higher source, 

There Vireit stands replete with finished grace, 
And sways a sceptre o’er the Latin race. 


In that abode where craggy mounts arise, 

And blend their peaks with the eternal skies, 

While far beneath the living lightnings play, 

And “ thunders leap,” and sing their mountain lay ; 
Where Swain and Lass, in caves and mountain delves, 
Regard each other more than they themselves ; 

There Byron, who but for his weakness, might 

Have stood among the tallest sons of light.” 


Thus much the goddess, when with look benign, 
Her wand she waved, and lo! the sacred nine 
Appeared descending from the mountain height, 
With flowing robes, on clouds of purest white, 
With laurel wreaths, those favor’d ones to grace, 
Who on the mount deserved some signal place. 


High thron’d Apollo, shining whence they came, 
Spread all abroad, his richest, brightest flame. 
The clouds appear’d, as seas of liquid gold, 

With brilliant shores of pure ethereal mould. 
Zephyrus flew, with undulating force, 

And sped them gloriously adown their course. 
The Graces next their beauteous forms reveal’d, 
And naught of beauty, unadorned, conceal’d— 
Around the goddess they assemble all, 

Glad to be summon’d by her potent call. 


A conference now began, which ended soon, 

As great Apollo cross’d the line of noon. 

While gazing thus, with expectation high, 

We saw the goddess with her fair ones fly, 

And mount the regions of the upper sky. 

Waved she her wand, and Jo! the mountains bright, 
Vanish'd like meteors from our ravish’d sight ; 
Terrific thunders, and dread lightning’s gleam,— 

My slumbers broke, and Jo! it was a dream! 
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KISSING BY 


BY OLIVER 


Messrs Enpirors,—My thoughts having been 
set all astir, by the veritable articles of your 
pleasant correspondent, Mr. Jeremy Short, in one 
of which he relates an adventure which befel him 
in his early days, with a bewitching, blue-eyed 
cousin of his; and in another of which, he details 
the process by which hearts are broken and 
mended—it struck me that I had a short memoran- 
dum in my old, time-worn secretary, which might 
please the old gentleman’s taste, which albeit, in 
such matters, is rather fastidious. I instantly 
applied to my good dame, who has an obstinate 
habit of having a bunch of keys forever dangling 
at her girdle, to the great scandal of her lord and 
master, and having pushed a thorough search, I 
succeeded at length in drawing forth the soiled and 
dusty manuscript, with an inward oath, to make a 
public exposure of the whole matter, if it received 
the sanction of Jeremy. You must know, however, 
that Mr. Short is a near neighbor of mine, and one 
for whom I entertain a very high” respect; he has 
the finest assortment of cattle of the best breeds 
that the country can produce, and the handsomest 
farm in the Union, upon which to graze them. 
You should see the old chap of a clear summer 
morning, with his cocked beaver and gold headed 
cane, tramping over the dew bespangled farm, he ’d 
give you some idea of a gentleman farmer ! 

Having knocked the dust from the manuscript, 
slowly wiped my spectacles, sat down to its 
perusal, and satisfied myself that all was right, I 
took up my cane, which always gives me an 
important feel, and started off to visit the domicil of 
Jeremy. 

When I arrived, there was the old fellow com- 
fortably ensconced in a large antique arm chair, 
with damask cushions and hangings, his Madeira 
uncorked upon the table beside him, upon which 
was also a pile of the rarest works, with his 
meerschaum—the real Indian hookah—in good 
service. He was so completely enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke, which kept curling up, in a pure 
white, silvery line, from his mouth, that it was 
almost impossible to discover the correct outline of 
his fine, open countenance, and the patriarchal 
simplicity of his dress, and long, snow-white 
hair, Around the room were arfanged, some 
of the choicest paintings of the old masters, in 
their primitive frames; while on one gide of his 
room stood his enormous library, groaning with its 
load of treasures. Upon his book-cases and 





MOONLIGHT. 


OLDFELLOW. 


mantle, the busts of the most distinguished writers 
and orators were visible. Among the most promi- 
nent were those of Scott, Byron, and Tully ; while 
in a recess, in solitary grandeur, stood a full length 
Napoleon, Every thing around him, betokened 
comfort and order, as well as a correct, though 
somewhat fastidious taste. His dog, whose feats 
the old codger delights to honor, lay upon the floor 
beside him, looking up into his face, wagging 
his tail, and making every demonstration of his 
satisfaction with the comfort which his master seem- 
ed toenjoy. A kitten was gamboling upon the hearth 
before him; and the old man seemed to be regard- 
ing its antics with a very benevolent eye. 

When he observed me, he started to his feet, 
dashed aside his meerschaum, walked up to me 
and giving me a slap on the back, he welcomed me 
with a “God bless you Oliver! how are you ?— 
do give us your hat and cane, and sit down, and 
be cozy. Let me help you to a, glass of this 
Madeira. Sit a little closer up, and let ’s have a 
sociable time of it——Jim, you idle scoundrel, what 
do you stand at the door grinning about? Bring 
up some more Madeira! and hark ’ee, do you 
hear ? let it be the best and well cooled.” 

* Do n’t disturb yourself on my account, Mr. 
Short !” 

“ Disturb myself! Egad Oliver, I never allow 
myself to commit such folly; but these butlers, the 
idle rascals, they hang around, to hear every thing 
that is said, and think it a hardship to supply their 
masters with wine.” 

“ Uncork that bottle, Jim! and now, Oliver, 
hears to your health, and the Casket for 1840.— 
Egad, but its a rare book! Have you seen the 
specimen of the first number? It out-tops its 
rivals all hollow. Give it a bumper, and tell what 
you ’ve got for the next number. Off with your 
glass man! Egad, you drink wine like a te-to-tal- 
ler, I’ve got a brother that’s a regular one; he 
bought his wine by the gallon, until he turned te- 
to-taller, and what he had on hand, he stored away 
.to get sour; but he begins to look as sour as 
a crab-apple himself—but lets have your sketch.” 

“ Here it is Jerry, soiled and dusty; I penned it 
down in my early days when the occurrence was 
fresh, I remember it yet as a green spot, away back 
almost to my boyhood, and could tell you some- 
thing about it without this paper, but somehow I 
don’t like to trust to my memory, it ’s growing old 
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8 KISSING BY 


“It is a bad thing this romance by moonlight, 
under the willows on a summer eve, particularly if 
there is a liquid blue-eye in question, up-gazing into 
the stern and soul-subduing black. Never be caught 
putting your arm around a blue-eyed damsel of a 
moonlight night, and whispering soft and sentimen- 
tal nonsense into her ear. You may stand a flir- 
tation with a Houri—a dark-eyed beauty of the 
Prophet—bless his beard!—but these blue-eyes— 
they play the very deuce with a man of sentiment. I 
speak from experience in this matter, and I know, 
that a blue-eye, will do more to lure away a heart, 
than an oily tongue.” 

She was a beautiful girl, apparently of about 
sixteen summers, with a laughing, yet mischievous 
blue eye, and a step so light, that you might 
fancy a fairy was moving before you. Her chesnut 
hair was thrown in loose curls over her shoulders, 
which were finely rounded, and so slightly bared, 
as to disclose a bust swelling up to the fulness 
and freshness of womanhood. There was an arch 
expression in her countenance, as the winds kissed 
her cheeks, and tossed the rich curls playfully 
around her head,—and a conscious pride in her step, 
as she bounded along over the green sward, like 
a young fawn at play. I shall never forget the 
cast of my uncle’s eye, as he tapped me on the 
shoulder and saia, “ What do you think of Ellen, 
Oliver ?” 

«« Why uncle, what a queer question! What do 
I think of Ellen ?” 

“ Yes, boy! what do you think of Ellen? Do 
you never think of her? Lord! what is the 
matter with the boy! Your face looks like a full 
moon in harvest. What ’s the use of blushing 
like a little missy. Can’t you tell me what you 
think of her?” 

« Why—yes—uncle, I can tell you, but you ask 
such strange questions. i think couzin Ellen is a 
very nice girl.” . 

« Ah! you think she is a very nice girl, ha! 
Pon my word, that ’s a good joke- But what 
makes you so silent when you are together. I 
hope you are not offended at each other!” 

« Offended at each other! J offended at 
Ellen? Why uncle, what could put that in your 
head! I hope I have n’t looked as if I was 
angry !” 

“« Oh no, Oliver, you did n’t exactly look so, 
but then you are so very still. But I see how it is, 
you had rather be alone. I shall return to the 
house, and take a whiff or two of tobacco. I 
do n’t feel well after supper. But do n’t wander too 
far children! ‘The moon is just peeping over the 
hill, and as the sun sinks the grass will become 
damper. You may take a stroll down by the 
woods yonder, but do n’t remain out long.” 

My couzin had turned her face toward us as 


her father left me to return to the house, and. 


now stood like a startled fawn, trembling as I 
approached. I could see the blood shooting up 
from her snowy bosom, as I advanced, and per- 
ceived a slight compression of her lips and a 
tremor in her frame, as I laid my hand on her 
arm, which was partly bare. My own breast 
thrilled with conflicting emotions, as I was thus 
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MOONLIGHT. 


left alone with the sweet little couzin, into whose 
eyes I had so often gazed, with unutterable emo- 
tions, and I felt a strange fluttering at my heart, 
as I placed her arm in mine and led her down the 
grassy hill.” 

“ Oliver,” said she sweetly, “do yon see the 
moon peeping through the foliage of the trees that 
skirt the wood afar off, over the hill? See how 
she sails along amid the fleecy clouds! Have you 
never wondered whether that is really a world like 
ours ?” 

“ Yes, Ellen, I think I have, but then I scarcely 
think I should like the inhabitants as well as I do 
our own for all.” 

“ And why, couzin ?” 

“ You could not be there, Ellen.” 

“ Fie, Oliver, do n’t talk so. I like to wander 
out of a moonlight eve, to talk with one I~I—I— 
respect, and to commune with such an one upon the 
glories of an evening sky. How rich every thing 
around us seems. Away off in the west there, the 
clouds hang like golden curtains, and those fleecy 
gauze-like ones, away up in the heavens, look like 
silver veils, floating along in the deep blue expanse 
of heaven. Is n’t it. strange that we should be 
such thankless, thoughtless creatures? after all 
that God has done for us, to render this world 
of ours a beautiful and happy place to dwell in. 
One would think our hearts ought ever to flow out 
in gratitude to Him, that He designed this world 
for us. And yet how we murmur!” 

«True, Ellen! we are too unmindful of His 
goodness, and accustom ourselves to think but too 
little of our indebtedness for all His kindness 
toward us. I have frequently given way to the 
same train of thought, which you indulged in just 
now ; and as I have gazed upon the distant hill top, 
laved in the rich and mellow light of the setting 
sun, and listened to the faint chirp of the evening 
birds, as a hush seemed to come over nature ; 
deep and strong thoughts arose within me, and the 
soul, like an imprisoned bird, seemed to pant for 
freedom, and long to be away to the home far 
above the blue sky.” 


“Tam glad couzin;—but hush—what is that | 


rustling in the hedge? °*T is but a bird startled 
from its covert. 


yonder meadow !” 


« Ellen, let us take a stroll down by yonder : 
old oak, I never see one but I am reminded of © 
Morris’s song, and involuntarily ejaculate, « Let that a 


Old Oak Stand,’ ” 


«You are growing sentimental, couzin! But © 
how damp the air grows as we descend into the ~ 
valley. Wrap this loose shawl closer around ~ 
me! What a deep green the grass assumes as the | 
shadows thicken around us!—and how the vapor © 
rises from the meadow. But see, there comes the | 
moon! We will sit down and watch her,—pale | 
mistress of the sky! See how the stars come out © 


one by one, in the deep blue of heavyen—and that 


faint line of light along the horizon, how it melts ; 


into gloom!” 
“ How happy it makes me, couzin, to hear you 





Hark at the distant notes of ; 
poor *Bob White’ from yonder brake! He is © 
calling to his mate. Hark to the answer from | 
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DREAMING HOURS. 9 


talk so. Now I should like always to be with , 
you, that we might gaze upon the sky together, and 
drink in happiness, as the bee gathers sweets, from 
the beauties of nature.” 

« But, Oliver, you will stay with us all the 
summer months, and we will take our rambles 
together down by this old oak, and I will sing to 
you your favorite song; andI am sure that for my 
sake, ‘the woodman will spare this tree.’ ” 

«“ Yes! but Ellen, then comes the long session 
at College, and I shall be away—far away from 
you—and you will forget that we ever loved to be 
together, and took our strolls by moonlight, in 
preference to all other company.” 

“Why, Oliver! you do n’t think that I could 
forget you !” 

« And why not, couzin ?” 

“© Why ?—why—I hardly know.” 

“ You do n’t know? Then you have no regard 
forme? You do n’t lo—respect me !” 

« Oliver, how can you talk so !—But—do n’t— 
Oliver !” 

« Why not, dearest ?—Wiil you love me when 





I ’m gone?” 
Philadelphia, December, 1839. 


« Love you?” 

* Yes! will you?” 

She leaned her head heavily upon my arm, and I 
brushed away the chesnut curls from her fair fore- 
head and kissed the tears away, as they chased each 
other rapidly over her crimson cheek. I shall never 
forget it Jerry! Nor how my uncle affected to 
scold at our prolonged ramble and—and. 

« And, you made her Mrs. Oldfellow. Egad! 
—I knew she loved kisses from the very cast 
of her eye. Here ’s a bumper to her and the 
children.” j 

«Ah, Jerry, you ’re a connoiseur in such 
matters, I see! ‘I knew you were a rare fellow 
at such business, ever since I learned how you 
stole away the heart of your sweet little couzin, 
with oily stories about buffalo hunts beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. I would n’t trust you, old as 
you are, alone with a blue-eyed lassie. You ’ve 
such a lip for kissing! And your story about the 
broken-heart, too, how much of your own ex- 
perience was blended with that tale !” 

« Come, Oliver, none of that, ‘an’ ye love me.’ But 


| take another glass in remembrance of our early days.” 


DREAMING HOURS 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


I conress me a Dreamer,—and oft when the eyes 

Of the midnight burn brightest in depths of the skies, 
My spirit takes wing for the realms of the blest, 

And basks in the light of their mansions of rest. 


There bright on the mountains the sunshine is seen, 

And fair in the vales their profusion of green ; 

How the pure air sways soft through their fruitage of 
gold,— 

How sweet the rich fragrance their bowers unfold. 


There the streams in their chrystalline mirrors display 

A light that outdazzles the splendor of day ; 

And along their green banks, with their white-faded 
wings, 

flow many a seraph-in happiness sings! 


Philadel phia, December 20th, 1839, 


There are harp-voices ringing around and above, 
The air is all filled with the music of love; 

The anthem of joy floateth wild from the woods, 
The rainbow’s bright arch overhangeth the floods. 


No care dims that region, where Dreams have their 
reign, 

°T is unmixed by remorse, disappointment or pain ; 

In the blue of the mountain, the glow of the sky, 

I read of a clime where no pleasures can die. 


And oh, shall these pictures that gladden my brain, 
Forever in void unsubstantial remain ? 
No,—no! let me hail them, as something to come, 





When the earth-fettered spirit shal] soar to its home. 
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Ir was the last day of Granada. Away to the 
south lay the mighty city, lifting its palaces in the 
sunlight, and shooting its gay minarets on high as 
proudly as in the noonday of its splendor. The 
vast camp of Ferdinand covered the brow of the 
adjacent hill, and reaching down into the valley 
held in its circuit the countless hosts of Spain.— 
The regal canopy in the centre; the lordly pavilions 
of the nobles around; and the long line of knight’s, 
and esquire’s tents, stretching far away to the right, 
glittering with banners of every hue, formed a spec- 
tacle more gorgeous than any which had been seen 
since the host of the Crusaders sat down before 
the walls of Acre. It was a stirring sight—and 
one worthy of the day. The contest of centuries 
was over, and the Moslem sceptre broken in Spain. 
The last hold of the Saracen was about to be given 
up, and Boabdil, with his little court, to go forth 
exiles from their father’s homes. 'There was song, 
and gladness, and hymns of triumph in the Christian 
camp :—there was woe, and sorrow, and the agony 
of despair within the romantic walls of Granada. 

It was the last day of Granada; and in a stately 
mansion not far from the Alhambra, by an open 
window looking out toward the Christian camp, sat 
a young Moorish maiden. Beautiful she was ex- 
ceedingly, even for the daughters of Andalusia.— 
She was leaning abstractedly upon her hand, and 
her rich dress floated carelessly around her volup- 
tuous form; but it needed not the watchful eye of 
her attendant to see that her face was overcast 
with sadness, and a tear standing in her liquid eye. 
Well might it be!—for she was the last daughter 
of her princely race. Well might it be !—for to- 
morrow and Granada would be no more. 

« Mourn not, lady,” said her attendant, venturing 
to break the silence, « Allah is good, and we may 
not strive against fate. Let us find a home in that 
sunny clime I have heard thee say thy fathers came 
from, where the sun and stars smile forever, and the 
winds breathe a music like a Houri’s lute ?” 

The maiden answered not to these words, in- 
tended for comfort; but which seemed only, if we 
might judge by the increased flow of her tears, to 
add to her sorrow. 

«“ Now, may Allah forgive me!” said her com- 
panion, “that I should have so forgotten him.— 
Thou art thinking, dear lady, of the gallant Caristian 
knight who rescued us from the freebooters in the 
Alpuxarras? ah! would he were here. I fancy 
I see him now, spurring his charger down the 
defile, his armor glancing in the moonlight, as he 
struck now here, now there, to save us from the 
outlaws. And I do remember how he guarded us 








THE MOORISH PRINCESS. 


‘There was a Moorish maiden, 
A Christian knight she loved.” 


Old Ballad. 


to thy father’s palace, and how, night after night» 
he would steal back to meet thee in the garden 
while thou, though ever venturing to meet him, 
would so tremble* at the rusiling of a leaf lest it 
should be thy stern, haughty father. But it is 
changed now, lady—my master is dead, and the 
noble cavalier too, or he would not have let this 
war have kept him from thee.” 

* No, no, he is living,” said the maiden, glad in 
the extremity of her grief to find a confidant again 
even in her humble nurse, “he is in the Christian 
camp; but alas! he thinks no more of me. It was 
not a month ago that I heard he was to wed some 
beauty from the court of the Christian king. But 
why do I weep, the daughter of a line of princes? 
Say no more.” 

« Allah forbid—he will not so forget you,” said 
the attendant. But her mistress put an end to 
her condolence, by waving her arm imperatively, 
and pointing out the lattice as the pioneers of the 
conquerors entering the city, appeared up the ave 
nue. In another moment the glittering procession 
burst upon the sight. 

Little as she had said, the maiden could not 
hide from herself, that no one was so dear to her 
as the Spanish cavalier. When travelling among 
the Alpuxarras, a band of outlaws had made her 
and her attendants prisoners, and it was only the 
opportune arrival, and daring valor of the young 
knight which had rescued them from the free- 
booters. ‘These feats of courtesy were not unusual 
in that gallant warfare which, carried on for genera- 
tions, terminated only in the fall of Granada. 

The Christian knight, too, often visited in peace 
the palaces of his foes, and some of the noblest 
families of Spain draw their origin from unions re- 
sulting from these interchanges of courtesy. But 
the father of Selima, haughty and imperative, a 
bigotted follower of the Prophet, ever discouraged 
such acquaintances, and even when his daughter 
was brought back by Don Roderigo Polayo to his 
arms, he received him with cold, and distant cour- 
tesy. But though he could command, it was no 
longer in Selima’s power to obey. The noble 
bearing, and refined delicacy of her preserver had 
filled her heart with sensations as delightful as they 
were strange. Nor had her almost regal beauty, 
and the fascination of her manners, wrought less 
effectively upon the chivalrous Don Roderigo.— 
They loved. In despite of different faiths, and the 
stern haughtiness of Alama, they loved. ‘There’s 
was the spring-time of life, when passion over- 
powers reflection—and many a stolen interview in 
the gardens of the palace, bore witness to the in. 
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tensity of their love. But the war now rolled 
down toward Granada, the open country was de- 
serted, and the father of Selima removed to his 
city palace, determined to die there with his king. 
Why dwell on that undying siege? Brave men 
fell like snow-flakes, and the indomitable Alama 
among the first. ‘That day which saw Selima 
fatherless had almost closed her existence, and in 
mourning over his grave she forgot, for a time, 
even her love. But soon came other thoughts — 
Message after message came in from the camp of 
the beseigers, but none for her—she knew her 
father’s death was known there, and rumor was 
busy with the gallant exploits of her lover, yet still 
she heard nothing from him, who once would have 
braved death for her. She could deceive herself 
no longer: she was forgotten. Oh! that moment 
of heart-breaking agony. But her cup was not 
yet full. A month before the prisoners brought in 
had told of the gallantry of Don Roderigo in a 
late encounter, and that to reward him for it the 
king had bestowed upon him the hand of Donna 
Inez, the proudest beauty, and wealthiest ward in 
the broad realm of Arragon. The whole court 
was ringing with the magnificent preparations for 
the bridal. It needed but this to destroy the last 
hope in Selima’s bosom. He for whom she would 
have renounced father, country, faith, and all had 
cast insultingly away the priceless gem. Yet she 
wept not. She was a princess, and the daughter 
of a line of princes. ‘Till this day no one had seen 
her shed a tear; but with calm voice, yet quivering 
lip, she had that morning given orders to set out 
in the evening for the nearest sea-port on the Medi- 
terranean. She was going she knew not whither ; 
but what was country now to her! 

Meanwhile the cavalcade advanced, and never 
had the sun shone upon a more gorgeous display. 
Knights clad completely in steel, heralds covered 
with golden tabards, priests in surplices of every 
hue, nobles in all the rich costumes of the day, 
boys clad in robes of purest white swinging incense 
from golden vases, bishops and archbishops bearing 
their croziers in their hands, and amid a cortege of 
the proudest of their courts, the king and queen of 
Arragon and Castile advanced, the whole vast pro- 
cession joining in a triumphal chaunt. At the 
high mosque they stopped, and the monarchs with 
their trains, heard the “te Deum” sung by the 
bishops of the realm. Slowly again the procession 
came on, until it passed beneath the lattice of 
Selima. Yet her eye sought only one in that vast 
concourse. Knight and noble, archbishop and 
prince swept by with their gorgeous trains, and 
still she gazed in vain. At length the monarchs 
drew nigh, and Isabella, surrounded by the ladies of 
her court, was borne along on a palfrey covered 
with trappings of gold. But Selima saw it not.— 
Her breath came quicker, for was it his well-known 
plume she saw? With throbbing heart she ven- 
tured to look again through her lattice, and oh! 
how her very life-blood seemed to freeze as she 
beheld Don Roderigo himself, riding at the bridle 
rein of one of the ladies of the queen, and seeming 
by his attention to merit the favor with which the 
beauty evidently regarded him. Had a basilisk 
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that minute looked her in the face, Selima could 
not have gazed more intensely than she did. Faith- 
less, perjured as was her lover, must he thus openly 
insult her with his desertion. As they passed be- 
neath her lattice, the attending crowd from the 
camp recognised Don Roderigo,,and a shout of 
welcome rent the skies. His companion turned 
upon him, and a smile of gratified pleasure lit up 
her beauteous face; such a smile as no one but a 
betrothed maiden would give her lover, and which 
called forth a look from him that could not be 
mistaken, It needed only this. A wild shriek 
rose above all the uproar of the crowd, telling in 
its every tone of the agony of a broken heart. In 
another moment Selima fell senseless to the floor. 

When her attendants had, almost against hope, 
recovered her, the vast procession had disappeared, 
and a silence like that of the dead reigned in the 
deserted streets. With a faint smile she dismissed 
her servants, telling them to hasten the preparations 
for departure ; and it was only when she found her- 
self alone, that she sat down and giving way to her 
feelings, wept long and bitterly. So utter was her 
grief that she heard not the noise of an advancing 
horseman in the street. He stopped at the gate of 
the palace, but his advancing step through the cor- 
ridor fell not on her ear. He entered the room in 
which she sat, and yet, wrapt in her voiceless sor- 
row, she seemed insensible of his presence, until 
leaning over her form, he gazed a moment reverently 
upon her, and then in a low, soft, but manly voice, 
trembling with emotion, whispered “ Selima.” 

Quick as lightning started the maiden to her feet, 
gazed wildly an instant on the intruder, and then 
with a burst of joy fell senseless into his outspread 
arms. 

“Selima, look up,—awake dearest,—speak, speak, 
my life’’—passionately murmured the cavalier, But 
she moved not. 

“* My love, my all, speak, by this sacred instru- 
ment,” he continued, drawing a consecrated cross 
from her bosom, “I conjure you one word,” 

« Roderigo—Roderige—you are here at last,” 
murmured the maiden. 

» Here, oh! yes,—but what ! why fly from me?” 
he continued, as she suddenly broke from his em- 
brace, and with averted head flew to the opposite 
side of the apartment. 

“Why ? are you not betrothed to Donna Inez?” 
said she with flashing eyes—* and come you here 
to insult my misery ?” 

«“ By the holy cross, we vowed our vows upon, 
it is false as ruin.” 

«“ But did I not see you scarce two hours since 
riding by her palfry, and—and—” 

« It was my sister, dearest,” said he, clasping the 
now unresisting maiden to his bosom. 

His apparent desertion was soon explained. The 
accidents of war had prevented his messages from 
reaching Selima, and he dare not send them openly 
lest he might be suspected of traitorous intentions. 
All was forgiven. The Moorish maiden had already 
secretly embraced the Christian faith, and before a 
month had past, she pledged her hand to Don 
Roderigo, and became the fairest bride in Spain. 

H. 
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Tue sun rose up that morn in his might, 
And he' up the panting billows ; 
Yet, his face it was calm, and his smile it was bright, 
As he looked on the wretches from yesternight, 
Grappling with Death, in the cruel fight, 
With the planks for their dying pillows! 
Oh! God, but the daggers he must have senf, 
As the gurgling waters 
Crept in, and their ears with a death-shout rent : 
As fathers, as sisters, as daughters, 
As wife, or as mother, 
Lay gasping and struggling amid the wild-waste, 
Or were torn from their fastenings, and swallowed in 
haste ! 
Whilst with up-turned look, and despairing eye, 
And shrieks of maddening agony, 
They called upon each other! 
O! was it not cruel then, to see 
The bright sun mocking their misery ? 


He might on a joy-scene have looked, and not 
Where his gaze met the broken-hearted ; 

Where all that he looked on, with death was fraught ; 
Taunting the dying with hopes that were naught, 
And pointing with bubbles the very spot 

Where each life-breath parted! 


Oh, he might have looked on some different scene! 
- Some smiling shore, or some shining river— 
For Death, O! Death, where thy hand hath been, 
Silence should reign, and gloom be ever! 
I cannot brook 
That thou should’st look 
On Evening’s crowd of crimson blushes ; 
Nor yet where Day 
So gorgeously 
Through the blue sky in all his glory gushes! 
I would have thee approach in Night’s darkest hour, 
When silence sits brooding on all below; 
When Earth has no charms, and her spells no 
power; 
When the tife-blood creeps stagnantly to and fro; 
When existence itself seemeth tottering, as though, 
It recked not to stay, and yet liked not to go: 
Aye! then thou might’st come, with thy blasting 
breath, 
Thou would’st have no spy on thy deeds, O Death! 


Philadelphia, December 13th, 1839. 





THE OCEAN WRECK. 


A SKETCH. 


BY JOHN &. DU SOLLE, ESQ. 


No tell-tale look, and no curious eye, 
To rob thee of thy mystery! 


°T is over! and now, with a saucy curl 
Where the sunbeam hath lit up the ocean 
The foam-top glittereth like molten pearl; 
While a shivery, tremulous, motion, 
Like the fluttering heart of a frightened girl, 
Is all that is left of that tempest-whirl, 
And that tempest-whirl’s commotion. 
°T is over! but where is the life and the light 
O’er the booming waters hurried, 
When the Storm-King was out, like a fiend, that night? 
When billow on billow, in one mad fight, 
Like mountain on mountain, as in spite 
He piled up, and idly buried ? 
A shadowy form in the distance rides, 
Half traced in the liquid mirror, 
As a spectral form in a vision glides, 
While nearer and nearer, 
The sea-bird sweeps to its gaping sides— 
And hark! as its loneliness greets his eye, 
How his shrill voice rings through the troubled sky! 


That form so flickering, figureiess, dark, 
It cannot be all of that once brave barque! 
The graceful curve of the bending waist, 
The snowy-white canvass, the tapering mast, 
The bird-like lightness, the bouyant spring, 
Can ye find them now in that shapeless thing? 
The gay and the beautiful, all that it bore, 
In its pride, and its strength, from the distant shore ; 
Strange !—but they all have passed and gone! 
A few short hours and hearts were bounding 
That now are motionless and lone! 
The haughty step, and the laughing eye, 
The voice where Music’s self seemed sounding, 
—Oh! these were too beautiful thus to die! 
Methinks the frail barque on the billow borne, 
Like a plumeless bird in the fowler’s snare, 
Were a triumph too poor; that fate should scorr 
‘To crush the weak, nor the helpless spare ; 
And yet, on them ail, and one by one, 
The tempest its work of wrath hath done! 
Hath poured out its vial; hath wrought its ill; 
Hath gorged of death to its utmost fill; 
Hath glutted on all with a foul-fiend’'s joy, 
And fatted on humar agony! 
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CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 
No. VI. 


*Onee more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 


That knows his rider. 


~ 


CLAWING OFF 


“The chiding billows seem to belt the clouds.” 


Tue night was setting in cold and blustering, 
with every appearance of a storm, The day had 
been raw even for November, and rifis of ragged, 
gusty clouds, driving before a bleak northerly 
wind, had chased each other across the firmament, 
now hiding the sun in their thiek folds, and now, 
as they burst apart, disclosing his cold disc to our 
eyes, The wind had kept up a constant moaning, 
such as can only be heard in the more wintry 
months, when the seas are roughened with con- 
tinuous foam, and the icy breezes of Labrador 
swept down our stormy coasts. As night drew 
on, and the clouds grew gloomier in the northern 
horizon, the gale sang shriller than ever through 
our rigging, whistling wildly along over the fast 
blackening waters, and making us shiver involun- 
tarily at its very tone. Nothing could be grander 
than the scene. ‘The whole windwa:d horizon 
was a mass of clouds, dark, wild, and ominous, 
heaved one above another far into the sky. Heap 
above heap, pile above pile, battlement over battle- 
ment rose the dark purple vapors, broken only here 
and there, where a patch of pale, blue sky smiled 
through their ragged edges. The sun was just 
setting, and the clouds around having rolled par- 
artially away, he burst out in full splendor, dying 
the western sky in gold, making the billows glitter 
as they heaved, and lighting up the whole eastern 
firmament with a strange, wild, almost spectral hue. 
Along this gloomy curtain floated the lighter 
vapors, now breaking into thin, gauze-like veils, 
and then rolling up toward the zenith, waving, 
glittering, heaving, and seeming like half transparent 
fleeces of gold, hung upon a wall of black. The 
constant shifting of the clouds, the ever varying 
hues of the sky, and above all, the dreary aspect 
of the eastern firmament, gave an ominous ap- 
pearance to the scene, which filled the mind with 

2 





Welcome to their roar!” Childe Harold. 
s U hii 
A LEE-SHORE. — 
Shakspeare, 


the darkest forebodings. Away to leeward the 
whole horizon was white with foam,—while a long 
line of glittering light marked the outline of the 
sky above. Presently the clouds broke away in 
the east, and the moon bursting forth in unrivalled 
splendor, the two luminaries of night and day were 
seen at the same time, shining from amid the dark, 
frowning vapors. I paused in mute delight. The 
whole middle firmament was black as night, but 
on either horizon was a patch of clear, blue sky ; 
while the mingling of the shadows, the variety of 
the cross-lights, and the contrast between the pale 
moon and the blood-red sun, gave an air of 
enchantment to the whole, which language cannot 
describe. Directly, however, the sun sank beneath 
the waters;.a streak of crimson lingered a moment 
on the horizon; the edges of the clouds above 
grew more and more faintly tinged with gold ; and 
then one by one darkening into the deepest black, 
they filled the western sky, spreading broader and 
higher, and hanging like a gloomy curtain over 
sea and heaven. ‘The moon reigned mistress on 
high, wading through the fleecy vapors, now 
stealing behind some gigantic cloud, and then 
bursting forth in full effulgenee upon the scene. 
A few flakes of snow began to fall, the wind came 
wilder and keener from the north, and the dark, 
heavy clouds, heaving to and fro uncertainly, broke 
into fragments, rolled up into solid columns, and 
went scudding away before the gale; while our 
gallant craft, yielding to the greater press upon 
her sails, careened toward the horizon, and then 
drove rapidiy along, the water bubbling by her 
scuppers, and the spray breaking half mast high 
over her bow. As the clouds broke, scattered, and 
disappeared to leeward, it seemed for awhile 
uncertain whether the wind would not haul more 
westwardly ; but even while we were debating, it 
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suddenly veered around, and after a few rapid shifts 
set in blowing strong from the north-east ; while one 
by one the few vapors on the horizon in that quar- 
ter rose up, expanded over the sky, spread toward 
the zenith, and seeming to be fed by some invisible 
source, soon covered the firmament with a dim 
mist, and drew over the face of the moon a dense, 
watery veil. The breeze, too, came damper; the 
snow flakes once more began to fall; and every 
thing around betokened one of those fearful storms 
that so often howl along our coasts. An hour or 
more had passed, during which my superior and 
myself had been pacing the quarter deck in almost 
utter silence. 

“It ’s going to be a cutting night, Mr. Dan- 
forth,” said Captain Drew, at last stopping and 
looking to windward, “and is already blowing like 
the deuce—yon ’d better close reef the mainsail and 
foresail, and get a good offing before morning. 
It ’s stripping her close, but she “ll stagger with 
even that. What say you?” 

«“ We shall have a rough night, sir,—there ’s a 
hoarseness in this wind I do n’t like, and besides it’s 
driving right upon a lee-shore. ‘Thank heaven! we 
can take care of ourselves; but many a craft will be 
heeled on this fearful coast before morning. Poor 
fellows !” 

“ Ay, ay—God help them!—they ’d better fall 
into an enemy’s hands, or rot away a year or two 
of life in his prison hulks. We ’re used to rough 
scenes, Mr. Danforth, but it’s an awful thing to be 
wrecked on a bleak lee-shore, on such a night as 
this,” and drawing his shaggy coat closer around 
him as the wind piped shrilly by, he was about 
turning below, when I caught his arm and pointing 
out to windward, exclaimed, 

«Is n’t that a light ?—there—it has disappeared 
—now it flickers again—right over the beam.” 

« A sail—broad on the weather bow,” at this 
instant came sailing hoarsely down from the look- 
out. 

« Dead in our track,” ejaculated the captain em- 
phatically, “ what can she be ?” 

«A sail close upon the weather beam,” sung 
forth the look-out with startling earnestness, and 
before the tones of his voice had died upon the gale, 
he added in even louder tones, “ another light more 
abeam—three sail in sight, sir.” 

« What are they?—how do they bear ?—can 
you make them out?—hand me the glass,” thun- 
dered my superior, leaping into the main rigging, 
and holding his hands above his eyes, as he peered 
through the mists to windward, where the shadowy 
outline of a sail was already to be seen; while 
farther up, a couple of lights dancing over the 
waters betokened the presence of other vessels in 
that quarter. His rapid glance took in at once our 
situation. 'We knew none of our own cruizers were 
at this time in such force in this quarter. It 
only remained, therefore, to ascertain whether the 
strange sails were armed or not, in order to deter- 
mine upon the course to be pursued, A few minutes 
of suspense followed, during which all on board 
were closely reconnoitering the foremost of the 
strangers. Nothing was heard but the creaking of 
the timbers, the dash of the waves, and the keen 
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whistle of the wind, until the leader of the squadron 
had dashed down near enough to be made out in 
the gloom, when my superior himself muttered be- 
tween his teeth as he turned inboard, 

“A frigate—by the Harry !—we ’re in a very 
nest of the hornets. It is the English squadron— 
they ’ve the weather guage too,—and worse than 
all, there ’s a lee-shore behind us.” 

“ Can’t we slip by them,” I said, “they scarcely 
see us yet, let us put out our lights, and a half an 
hour will get us to windward of them, when they 
may whistle before they ’ll overhaul us.” 

«No, no,” he answered impatiently, “ the rascals 
see us already—look there,” he added, as a shot 
came hurtling down upon us, “we have nothing to 
do but to haul down our flag to these braggarts 
after all. No, by heaven,” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s doubtful pause, while he was rapidly sweeping 
the horizon with his night-glass, “we "ll try the 
mercy of the storm rather—quarter master up with 
your helm—jam it down like the deuce, sir—around 
there with every thing—merrily, merrily,” he shout- 
ed, and before I could fully comprehend the daring 
resolve, we had wore round, filled before the gale, 
and were shooting like a meteor right down upon 
the coast. It still, however, lay far to leeward,— 
and our only hope was in distancing our pursuers 
before we had run too close in toward the shore. 
Keeping a little on a wind, and therefore, parallel 
to the line of coast, we swept along with a velocity 
only equalled by the spray that flew past us on 
the gale; while our antagonists, aware now of our 
character, and determined to overtake us at every 
risk, crowded all sail in chase, dashing gallantly in 
our rear, and sending their iron summons momen- 
tarily booming across the night. The gathering 
gloom around; the distant sails gleaming in the 
darkness; the lurid flashes of the occasional guns ; 
and the wild aspect of the ocean, as billow chased 
billow past us, tossing their white crests upward, like 
fire in the gloom, lent a strange grandeur to the 
scene. Added to this, the wind roared, screamed, 
and piped in turns, now whistling shrilly by, and 
now lifiing its trumpet tone up, like that of some 
spirit of the storm, Yet, amid it all, every eye was 
turned on our pursuers. The foremost one could 
just be made out to be a frigate, and was coming 
up hand over hand. Her consorts were on either 
side of her, and though still astern, bade fair soon 
to overhaul her, The whole squadron was under 
a press of sail; and we could already see, or 
fancied we could see, the white foam rolling along 
beneath the bow of the foremost man-of-war. 

“ There it comes—at this rate they ’ll cripple and 
then conquer us,” said my superior gloomily, as a 
ball whizzed overhead, and plumped into the sea a 
few fathoms to leeward, 

“If I might be so bold, sir,” interposed the gun- 
ner, obsequiously touching his hat, «I think I could 
peg a shot or two into that chap, and mayhap bring 
down some of his canvass by the run.” 

“Ah!” said the captain, turning half smilingly 
around, and then looking wistfully toward his pur- 
suers, as eager to return their fire as the old seaman 
was, “could you? But no, it would not do. We 
must trust to our heels alone, Would God, I knew 
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_ how nigh the coast was, or that we had a score of 


leagues more of offing.” 

«I believe you ’re right, sir,” said the gunner, 
convinced by his commander’s words, but scarcely 
able to conceal his mortification as he turned 
aside muttering, “but I ’d give a week’s pay to 
slap away at that fellow.” 

« You must keep away a point, quarter master,” 
said Captain Drew, after an anxious scrutiny 
through his night-glass at the squadron, “that 
foremost blood-hound is gaining on us con- 
foundedly.” 

«Had n’t we better shake a reef out of the 
mainsail?” I enquired, forgetting the violence of 
the gale in my anxiety to drop our pursuers, 

«There is no alterative—we must drive her 
through—she ’s stood greater odds before, and by 
my halidome, she shall not shrink now. If it 
was n’t for that cursed coast,” said he, ener- 
getically stretching his arm to leeward, “I would 
n’t care,—but he ‘ll force us to edge away here 
till he drives us among the breakers—better that 
though than be taken. Another point, quarter 
master,” he thundered,—“ quick there and shake 
her out,” and as the increased sail was given to 
the wind, the schooner staggered, quivered in every 
limb, and then darted over the billows with 
redoubled speed, like a stag when he hears the bay 
of the hounds swelling behind. 

Hour after hour passed away, and though as 
the gloom increased the lights of the squadron 
grew fainter, it was not till long after midnight 
that we lost sight of them. For the first hour or 
two the leading frigate continued in sight; but 
either afraid of her proximity to the shore, or 
unable to keep up with us under our increased 
canyass, she gradually faded away into the dark- 
ness, her firing ceased altogether, and only her 
top-lights were seen flickering through the rain. 
Presently the spark that, like a twinkling star, 
marked the position of her hindmost consort, went 
suddenly out,—then the beacon on the larboard 
was as quickly quenched,—at length nothing was 
seen but her lights swinging as she rolled; and 
as a sudden gust swept down upon us even they 
disappeared, and we saw nothing but a dark, wild, 
threatening waste of waters, rolling and roaring 
astern, and mingling their deep thunder with the 
sharp piping of the gale. Still, however, uncertain 
whether our foes had hauled off or not, we kept on 
our course, only maintaining a good look-out ahead, 
and edging gradually away from where we suspected 
lay the coast. Captain Drew had all this time kept 
the deck, but toward the end of the morning watch, 
he left the schooner in my charge and went below. 

I never shall forget that night. ‘The powers of 
air seemed contending with those of the deep, and 
in the fierce struggle for the mastery, we were 
but play things. As the night wore on, the storm 
increased,—the wind howled wilder through our 
hamper,—the rain drove fiercer across our decks,— 
and the angry billows combed along our bows, or 
sunk darkly under the stern as we rose upon their 
bosoms. The cold was intense, and the rain 
became at length sleet. Yet tempestuous as it 
grew, I could not, even when my watch was up, 
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feel satisfied to retire to my hammock. There was 
an ominous sensation at my heart. I dreaded 
something; and I knew not what. Now I looked 
out to windward, but beside the gloom, only the 
white caps of the billows could be seen :—I 
turned to leeward, and nothing but a waste of 
driving foam met my eye. Now the roar of the 
tempest seemed like approaching breakers, and now 
the tones of the wind were like the shrieks of 
drowning men. I started at every sound. I 
became restless, impatient, anxious. I longed for 
morning. Keeping away at length more boldly, I 
even ventured to put her head, as I thought, to 
seaward, Yet my fears grew darker, and more 
frequent, until my uneasiness became insupportable. 
Where we were I knew not, and I dreaded lest we 
should suddenly find ourselves upon the ccast. 
The uncertainty; the tediousness of my anxious 
watch; the near approach of the morning that 
would tell our fate, all united to fill my mind 
with sensations of mingled agony and doubt, better 
felt than described. During the last hour of that 
awful night, I would have almost given five years 
of my life for the morning’s dawn. 

At last it came, not brightly and at once, as we 
had seen it so lately in the torrid zone; but slowly 
and heavily, as if unwilling to supplant the night, 
and wishing to steal imperceptibly upon the world. 
Far away to windward the dusky clouds were seen, 
frowning upon the whitened waste, and heaving 
like a misty curtain in the storm. The whole 
ocean was a sheet of foam, half seen in the dim 
twilight, rolling and tossing tumultuously to and 
fro. Anon the sleet fell slantingly downward, 
and then swept horizontally along; while the 
wind shrieked in its shrillest tones, and then 
died away moaningly to leeward. Gradually the 
light increased,—_but a misty veil still hung over all. 
The gale whistled; the icy canvass cracked; the 
sleet pattered on the decks; and the old schooner 
groaned as she struggled on, now sinking into the 
trough, and then rising, buoyant as a duck, and 
shaking the spray gallantly from her sides. I had 
just turned from looking to windward, congratulating 
myself that our pursuers were not to be seen, when 
I was startled by the voice of the look-out shouting 
suddenly, the awful cry, 

«“ Breakers ahead !” 

And looking in that direction, I saw we were 
dashing right on a shoal, over which the agitated 
billows were boiling in a whirlwind of foam. They 
could not be two cable lengths off, and we were 
shooting on to them like lightning. ‘To add to the 
thrilling danger, they could be seen stretching at 
right angles to us along the coast as far as the 
eye could see. And we had to contend with all 
this, while a tremendous current was heeling us at 
every surge toward them! Every man stood 
aghast, and even the old quarter-master was 
staggered. A moment’s hesitation would have 


been ruin. With a hasty glance I took in the 
whole horrors of our situation, and springing 
toward the wheel, I thundered forth, 

«“ Down with the helm—in God’s name down— 
jam it close—haul in the sheets—belay there quick 
—pull, pull, for life or death,” and whiling around 
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the wheel, till I almost jerked the spokes out of old | 
Taffrail’s hand, I suddenly left it in his grasp, leaped | 
to the mainsheet, and encouraging the men by my | 
aid, had seen our huge sails dragged in almost | 
before my stirring summons had died upon my | 
tongue. An instant of thrilling suspense ensued,— 
The schooner quivered, plunged, reeled, and heeling 
to leeward seemed drifting bodily upon the surf; 
while erest after crest gliding beneath us was lost 
the next moment in the wild vortex abeam, which 
seemed roaring to engulph us. As her head came 
slowly round she lost way, and we had already 
lessened our distance to the breakers one half. I 
saw her staggering before she gained headway, and 
I trembled for our fate. The old seaman beside 
me, who had stood a couple score of winters, gave 
a hurried look to leeward, ejaculating a “God help 
us all” as he beheld our danger; and then instinc- 
tively grasped a rope, and fixed himself firmly for 
the shock. A half-heard groan rose from the little 
crew,—the silence of death fell upon us all,—we 
breathed our hurried prayers for mercy, and waited 
the moment that should plunge us into the deep.— 
Suddenly I felt our bow thump against a gigantic 
wave; the spray flew to the very peak of the 
foresail ; the shattered billow rolled in a foam to 
leeward ; and rising gallantly upon the breast of 
the surge, we urged to windward, gathered head- 
way, and shooting off like a rocket, went careering 
along the breakers, our sails roaring in the gale, 
and the water boiling but a cable length abeam. 
But we were yet far from safety. My momentary 
exultation had scarcely subsided before I felt a 
sense of danger as oppressive as before. We could 
just hold our course against the seas and wind; 
and it needed but a moment to convince us that the 
parting of a single stay would sweep us to inevitable 
destruction. Every rope meanwhile was straining, 
till I almost expected to see their strands crack, 
aud part forever, The press of sail was enormous, 
making the ship stagger like a drunken man. We 
were dangerously nigh to the breakers, and their 
aspect was terrific in the extreme. The shoal we 
could perceive, like those along the whole Atlantic 
coast, was many miles from the coast, serving as 
a kind of outer barrier to break off the surges that, 
after having run a thousand miles, hurl their vast 
masses, in thunder, on our shores. The huge 
waves swept past; rolled swiftly on, heaving their 


then toppling over, broke into fragments, roaring, 
howling, and tossing their shattered crests on high, 
like the wild exultation of savage warriors, The 
very noise seemed to make us tremble in every 
timber. At length we shot past a point ahead, 
and a cry of joy arose from us all, as we,saw the 
shoal sweep away to leeward, leaving, apparently, a 
clear sea before us. For the first time in many 
hours, I breathed freely. All present danger was 
past, and though the gale raged unremittingly, we 
were comparatively safe. Keeping her head as 
close to the wind as we could, we began in the 
nervous, though homely language of the sea, that 
most difficult of all things, “ Clawing off a Lee 
Shore.” 





Meanwhile the morning advanced, and as the 


change from gliding before the gale, to pitching 
upon a wind, had broken the slumbers of all, the 
whole crew were soon on deck. Already, however, 
the breakers were far astern, and apparently every 
danger overcome, unless the parting of some stay 
should leave us at the mercy of the swell. The 
watch below could scarcely credit our escape, and 
even Captain Drew declared he never thought our 
craft possessed of such weatherly qualities. Despite 
the gale still raging around, our spirits rose with a 
consciousness of safety, and we laughed amid 
dangers, which, at other times, might have made 
the cheek pale with affright. But so it is. The 
human mind is’a creature of circumstances, and it 
braves to-day what it will shrink from to-morrow. 

“Ah! Mr, Danforth,” said my superior, gaily, 
“what will they say now of the little Storm? By 
my father’s sword I would hardly exchange her 
for a frigate. I wonder, by the bye, where our 
pursuers are by this time, perhaps laying to in the 
offing, or it may be driving on this awful coast. 
It would almost be a fair return for getting us 
into the scrape we have just escaped. But no!— 
God forbid the poor fellows should freeze to death, 
clinging on such a morning as this, in the icy 
shrouds of a wreck.” 

‘Heaven save them from such a fate,” I ejacu- 
lated. “I should n’t like to be even in old Ironsides 
upon this coast, unless I had a better offing. I ’d 
wager a year’s prize-money she could n’t creep off 
this lee-shore half as well as we could.” 

« No, no, by our flag, she ’s a gallant craft, yet 
she can’t claw to windward like a schooner, much 
less like the littke Srornm—what say you, Mr. 
Adams,” he added, turning to the boatswain, who 
had been looking anxiously up and down the coast, 
“you ’ve got the bearings now pretty well in your 
eye, would you venture to ensure bringing old Iron- 
sides safe off if you had her here to-day ?” 

“I’m afraid, sir,” said he, solemnly, shaking his 
head, “no one but the Almighty could save her or 
any one else, be she who she may.” 

«“ Why, what is the danger?” said the captain, 
startled by the solemnity of his officer, and dropping 
his gay tone for one of deep seriousness, 

“I am not sure, sir, but I think I know this 
coast; and if so there is no hope for us, except 
in the merey of God,” was the solemn reply. 

The captain looked at me with a face of blank 
concern, He seemed an instant deprived of speech ; 
but it was only for an instant. Danger, imminent, 
overpowering danger unnerves us all at first, and 
he is scarce human who feels not the blow; but 
while the coward is stunned by the stroke, a brave 
man only rises more proudly from it, his nerves 
strengthening, and his eye kindling as he measures 
the difficulties to be surmounted. So was it with 
my superior. ‘Turning to the boatswain, he asked 
in his quick manner, instantly divining the truth, 

“How lays the coast? does it shelve out 
again ?” 

“ Ay, sir, but too much. I often coasted here 
when a boy, and I am sure I can’t be mistaken on 
it. ‘This is but a cove like, sir, and a few leagues 
further down the shore reaches away out hereaway, 
ending in a point that has bleached many a good 
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ship upon its sands. I ’m afeerd, sir, we can’t 
weather it. It lies, as nigh I can guess, right off 
here,” and he stretched his arm a point or two on 
our weather bow. 

«Then there is little hope,” whispered the 
captain, “ but, Mr. Adams, not a word of this to 
any one if you please. We must see what can be 
done. Send Mr. Homer aft.” 

« Will our masts bear another reef out, Mr. 
Homer ?” said the captain, taking the carpenter 
aside. 

«1I%m afraid, sir, I ’m afraid,’ said the man 
stareing in undisguised amazement at what he 
thought the madness of his officer. “ They ’re 
straining dreadfully as you may see.” 

«“ Ay, ay,” said my superior, with his singular 
coolness, “ but if the shrouds hold, the sticks will 
hardly go ?” 

« Well, sir, it might be ventured—but it would 
be tempting Providence,” said the carpenter, 
perceiving the anxiety of his commander, “ the 
chances are at least equal.” 

« Then it ’s decided—shake another reef out of 
the mainsail,” thundered the captain, elevating his 
voice, “ man the peak halyards—hoist away—hand 
over hand there.” 

Ignorant as our crew were of the danger of our 
position, the order just given seemed to them, as 
well as to the carpenter, little short of madness; 
but without a murmur, or a moment’s hesitation 
they sprung, as one man, to their stations, executed 
the command, cast loose the sail, hoisted away the 
foresail-peak, and then, with breathless expectation, 
waited the result. It was indeed a hazardous 
experiment, and even the captain trembled for its 
fate. At first it seemed as if all was over. As 
the sheet flew out before the wind, it’gave a jerk 
that nearly heeled us on our beam ends, and then 
catching the full fury of the gale dragged us along 
with tremenduous force; plunging us headlong 
through the giant billows, while the water foamed 
around, rolling in cataracts over the deck; and 
gurgling and hissing as it swept astern. It was a 
terrific strife; for a while we felt our hopes were 
few; but at length our barque maintained the 
contest with something of equality. At this instant 
a sudden exclamation from Irvine arrested my 
attention and turning my eye to windward, the full 
horrors of our situation burst at once upon me. 

We were, as I have said, embayed in a kind of 
cove, the shores of which, after retiring some miles, 
inward, ran down the coast a few leagues, and then 
curving outward, ended in a bold promontory on 
the south. ‘The point which terminated this 
peninsula lay directly in our way, and the exclama- 
tion I had heard burst forth upon its discovery, as 
it was dimly seen far away ahead, standing out 
against the sky, white with the foam of the shat- 
tered breakers. It was a grand, but terrific sight. 
A long curve of white, frothing billows marking the 
run of the coast, lay stretched to leeward; and at 
the end of the semi-circle, the ragged promontory 
could be seen, standing stern and frowning, amid a 
perfect whirlpool of foam. As the gale tore on it 
bore us with frightful rapidity along, until we seemed 


nearing the fatal point almost with the rapidity of | 


Q* 





thought. Many an anxious eye was turned toward — 
it, but there was no sign of hope in the long, eager, ' 


stony gaze. Our bark, too, seemed conscious of 
her doom, no longer gallantly rising on the surges, 
but struggling heavily along, as if worn out with 
the strife. Now she would sink hopelessly into the 
trough ; then roll with a lurch to windward unable 
to rise; and anon, the gale bursting afresh on her 
enormous sails, would almost jerk her masts bodily 
out. Thus she labored on until now the pro- 
montory was scarcely a cable length distant, and 
the wave that one moment whirled past us un- 
broken, was shivered into atoms upon its ragged 
front the next. ‘Though our head was close upon 
the wind, the set of the current, to say nothing of 
the gale, seemed about to drive us in another instant 
on the fearful point. Nearer and nearer we drew 
toward it; hope after hope ebbed away as we were 
whirled along; and every face on board was fixed 
in the iron features of despair. We were now 
scarcely a pistol shot to windward, and it seemed 
as if the spray of the boiling surf was already 
falling around us Another instant would decide 
our fate. Never shall I forget that moment. The 
whole crew were hushed in silence; and nothing 
was heard but the roar of the surf, and the 
howling of the hurricane. Every eye was fixed 
upon the now frighfully approaching promontory. 
The old quarter master grasped the spokes of his 
wheel, and eyed the point with the keen, steadfast 
look of a falcon; while the captain, holding by a 
rope, his hat blown off, and his long, dark hair 
streaming in the gale, stood just beside the binnacle, 
casting his quick glances alternately from starboaid 
to windward, and watching breathlessly, but almost 
hopelessly, something which might affoid the 
slightest prospect of escape. Yet his eye quailed 
not, and his cheek had nothing of the paleness of 
fear. All this was but the observation of a moment 
— in the next the crisis of our fate had come. A 
gigantic billow suddenly heaved in, sweeping us 
aloft upon its bosom, and with a wild cry of 
horror we felt ourselves shooting like lightning 
toward the coast. For one moment we thought all 
was over; but directly the wave gliding by we were 
left wallowing in the trovgh, while the gale 
overhead went shrieking along with redoubled 
fierceness, mingling its tones the next instant with 
the roaring of the swf. Another huge billow was 
coursing in, and if it reached us before we 
weathered the point all would be lost. It was 
already close upon us, the foam began to comb 
along its brow, and giving up all hope, I grasped a 
rope, and breathed a hurried prayer. Just then the 
captain looked partially’ around, and waving his 
arm to the helmsman, with startling energy, thun- 
dered over all the roar of the tempest, 

«“ Starboard hard—ha-ard—ha-ar-der, for the love 
of God!” and as the wheel went whirling frantically 
round, we danced to windward, met the wave with 
our bows, staggered an instant before it, and rolling 
our gunwales under, shot up its side, the huge mon- 
ster gliding away beneath us, heaving up a few 
fathoms to leeward, and while we yet quivered 
with the shock, toppling over, thundering head 
long down, and flinging the spray aloft as high as 
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the royals of a man-of-war. As the gale bowed | triumph of his unequalled craft. In a moment 


us half way to the horizon, I caught sight of the 
promontory shooting past us like a meteor on the 
starboard beam. In another instant it was whitening 
astern, and—thank God !—we were safe. Yet we 
could scarcely credit our escape, and for some 
minutes the whole crew gazed silently on the re- 
ceding breakers, seeming with their looks of wild 
amazement to have just awoke from some strange 
and startling dream. But in another instant, as if 
by one consent, a wild huzza of mingled joy and 
phrenzy rose upon the gale, and rolling down to 
jeeward, almost drowned the roar of the surf. The 
daring barque seemed to catch the enthusiasm, and 
stooping to the storm, made the waters whiz by her 
bow, and the spray fly high over her forecastle. I 
looked once more at my superior, but though he 
uttered not a word, I could see by his kindling 
eye and quivering lip how he felt at this new 
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more he leaped from his station, and now that all 
danger was over, gave the welcome order to lower 
away the peak. 

“ You may ease her a little, too, Taffrail,” said 
he joyfully, “the shore shelves away in here a hun- 
dred leagues or more, and after what we have done 
we shall have little danger in getting an offing, let 
it blow as it likes.” 

«“ Ay, ay, sir—she ’s a gallant vixen,” laughed 
the old quarter master gruffly, but without lifting 
his eyes from the binnacle. We gained an offing ; 
before noon the gale had subsided ; and when night 
came down upon the seas again, nothing could be 
seen of the distant coast. ‘The wind hauled round 
once more to the south; the clouds toward night- 
fall broke away ; and the last rays of the setting sun 
lingered on our mast-heads, like the smile of a 
departing spirit. 


THE DESERTED GRAVE. 


BY THE PRAIRIE BARD 


Arak in the innermost depths of a clime, 
Where voices endearing are heard 
ln the rustling bough, and the lake-wave’s chime, 
And the mimic of wild-wood bird ; 
When Summer from bowers of verdure had flown, 
And left but her tears to illumine the gloom, 
I stood with contemplative musings alone, 
Where kindred sighs broke not, where silent, unknown, 
In loneliest spot was a tomb. 


The oak, emblematic of man, ere subdued 
By Fate’s inexorable rod; 
And the wild-grape, entwining, fantastic and rude, 
O’ershadowed the gloomy abode ; 
I heard but the hum of the whispering gale, 
And the languid reply as of Nature in woe, 
I thought of the tears that once fell, and the wail 
Of kindred humanity, lovely and pale, 
O’er him who was s!eeping below. 


Transfix’d o’er mortality’s silent decay, 
A spell-chain my spirit had bound, 

I mused o’er the ills of life's perilous day,— 
The woes that encircled around; 

How bright each illusion, each vision how fair, 
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When Hope’s inspiration is vivid and high, 
Yet fleet as the meteor’s fluttering glare, 
Which glows but to sink in the vale of despair, 

Like the wane of the spirit-lit eye. 


*Till day from his azure, bewildered, had gone, 
As a monarch whose glory is fled, 
I lingering, stood o’er mortality’s son, 
As lost to the world, and as dead; 
The fern-owl! her descant uuseemly had told, 
And the prairie-wolf howled from his ruinous 
grot, 
The sun-illumed mist, like a banner unroll’d, 
Had vanish’d in silence, disrobed of its gold, 
—I turn’d from the desolate spot. 


Oh! what recks the spirit so buoyant and free, 
Where its tenantless ruins remain, 
Though laid in the lowliest vaults of the sea, 
Or by the bright stream of the plain! 
The stone that rehearses a sad storied lay, 
Shall penetrate not the deep hush of the breast; 
The adamant, even itself, shall decay, 
The mourner shall pass as a vision away— 
Oh, heed not the place of his rest ! 
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SPIRIT OF CHIVALRY. 


WHAT AFTER ALL WAS THE EGLINTOUN TOURNAMENT ? 


Tue Eglintoun tournament is over !—and the 
titled host has hit the Marquis of Waterford with a 
ten foot pole. No such strange occurrence with 
the latter we should think, though the noble per- 
former has deemed it cheap at twenty thousand 
pounds; and all the editors in christendom have 
gone into extacies thereat. The Queen of Beauty 
has thanked him for it with her sweetest smile, and 
every lady that pretends to ton has drest a la Henri 
Quatre. The werld is surely upside down. We 
remember when a school-boy, after Ivanhoe came 
out, getting soundly thrashed for tilting out a play- 
mate’s teeth; and here is a full grown man ap- 
plauded by all Europe for doing what cost us a 
month’s pocket money, as a punishment. Well, 
««there is no accounting for tastes,” and as the old 
proverb says “every dog must have its day.” Rusty 
armor is looking up, and fire-arms are at a discount. 
Poking on horse-back is all the rage, and iron 
breeches are in such demand that a stithy is a 
fortune. Don Quixote has got the go-bye, and 
Amadis de Gaul is to run through ten editions.— 
The Tournament Association has taken it in hand, 
and we are to have knight-errantry” in monthly 
numbers, while the poor are to be supplied on 
common paper gratis. Every body is mad with 
Chivalry ; even the porters on the wharf are to fight 
in lists; and the days are gone forever of vulgar 
broils and hard fisti-cuffing, when 


‘With many a stout thwack and many a bang, 
Ilard crab-tree and old iron rang.” 


But to be serious—was not the whole affair a 
knightly farce, from its first announcement by a 
newspaper instead of a herald, until that climax of 
absurdity when a doughty warrior rode into the 
lists with an umbrella in one hand, and a lance 
sawed half off in the other? It is a vain attempt 
to revive the pageants of a bye-gone age, and. will 
leave Lord Eglintoun both out of money and out of 
wit. But after all it is none of our business how 
he spends his princely incomes; and he had better 
do it thus than dissipate it on the race course, 
squander it at the gaming table, or waste it in 
scenes of profligacy. His fete, however, will do 
one thing: it will awaken public curiosity about 
the age of Chivalry, and enable us to trace in that 
singular spirit the motive-power of some of the 
greatest events that ever agitated a world. The 
progress wef the human mind is a study worthy of 





a freeman,—and what is more ennobling than to 
mark it, as in those long past times, emerging from 
barbarism, assuming the garb of youthful civiliza- 
tion, gathering strength and firmness in seemingly 
senseless sports, and fitting itself to take part, at a 
future day, in the great drama of a world’s redemp- 
tion ? 

Every age has its peculiar spirit. There are 
stages in the march of mind as well as in the pro- 
gress of events, and amid the seemingly monotonous 
succession of wars, truces, and negotiations, the 
philosopher may see, beneath the surface of society, 
an under current of feeling, causing all the com- 
motions of the day, and which though changing 
with the advance of intellect and improvement of 
mankind, forms, in truth, the key to all the actions 
of the time. No man reads history aright unless 
he traces out these master-influences, and possesses 
himself of the clue to the whole dark labyrinth of 
the past. When that is done every pit-fall vanishes ; 
the obscurity breaks away ; and a wide enchanting 
prospect opens before him. History is no longer 
a dull chronicle, a lottery, or a riddle. He sees 
into the bosom of the abyss, and beholding the 
workings of the mind beneath, wonders no more 
at the moral earthquakes that have shook the 
world. He traces out, by them, the stages of 
man’s redemption. Thus the Spirit of Chivalry 
dispersed the gloom of the dark ages; the spirit of 
Religion followed, convulsing Europe, until nations 
quailed ; and finally a new and more gigantic power 
arose, which, under the name of the spirit of Li- 
berty, since the abdication of James the Second, 
has been heaving empires, dethroning kings, eman- 
cipating millions, and revolutionising the world. 

The irruption of the Goths, and the downfall of 
the Roman empire introduced a new order of civili- 
zation into the world. A moral deluge had swept 
over Europe. Society had been broken up from its 
foundations, and all its old landmarks carried away. 
Language can scarcely paint the chaos that ensued. 
The arts were no more; the refinements of life were 
banished ; the protection of the laws was unknown ; 
the code of Roman wisdom was itself destroyed ; 
and the love of commer¢e, agriculture, and the arts 
of peace was lost in the universal phrenzy for con- 
quest that-now maddened the desolaters of man- 
kind. The old inhabitants of the soil—the sons 
of the once lofty Romans—were sunk into the 
base-born serfs of this new and hardier race, who 
under the shadows of the feudal system now held 









































mullions in bondage, and were in fact the lords of 
western Europe. Possessing this proud pre-emi- 
nence, they naturally adhered to their own manners, 
and spent their days in constant strife, conquest, and 
drunken banquettings. War became the business 
of life. Every castle was a fortress, and each 
noble plundered at will. ‘There was no protection 
in sex, nor age, nor rank, nor honor, nor religion. 
Nor was this evil circumscribed in its influence. It 
pervaded Europe. In all that continent there was 
no government of law ; and every one was a tyrant 
or a slave in proportion to his power. The mo- 
narch enjoyed often but a barren homage from his 
wealthy nobles; the barons, conscious of his weak- 
ness, made war upon each other with impunity; and 
the great body of the people, ignorant and degraded, 
without arms, leaders, or the spirit to resist, were, 
by turns, the tools and victims of their lordly oppres- 
sors. Every man was his own judge: the sword 
was the best law-giver. The weak became the 
vassals of the strong; the very elements of society 
were at war with each other; and over all western 
Europe wrong, misrule, and injustice reigned with 
iron sway. 

But it is the dispensation of an all-wise Provi- 
dence that, even in the deepest degradation of the 
human mind, there are left the seeds of its regenera- 
tion, so that, in the order of the moral as well as 
the physical world, the germ decays only to work 
out a new life for itself. The darkness that now 
shrouded Europe was, therefore, only the precursor 
of a better day. From the very rankness of the 
soil sprungup a shoot, whose decay was destined, 
eventually, to re-create it. But all reformations in 
society, in proportion as they are durable, result 


. from a slow and almost imperceptible growth; and 


as the changes effected by the Spirit of Chivalry, 
went to the very core of society, we must look for 
its origin, and the causes of its strength, in the 
compass of centuries rather than of years. Instead 
of finding it to leap, at once, to life, we must be 
content to see in it the offspring of a thousand 
agents, small when taken by themselves, but when 
united resistless as the ocean. ‘To detect them, 
however, and trace them from their birth till their 
union, requires a hasty sketch of the manners, 
morals, and state of society in Europe at the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, the epoch imme- 
diately preceding the advent of the Spirit of Chivalry. 
Passing by the feudal system which all understand, 
and the stormy disregard of law we have already 
dwelt upon, we come at once to the condition of 
the female sex,—in all ages one of the surest tests 
of relative civilization. 

The seclusion of the women of the feudal ages, 
though from different reasons, was almost as total 
as that of the oriental females. ‘The license that 
now attends the sacking of a town then followed 
every victory, and the weaker sex in war were, in 
consequence, exposed to all the varieties of insult 
and brutality. Nor were they wholly safe in peace. 
From the constant forays going on, even women 
of rank were forced to confine themselves to their 
castles, or to excursions, with armed attendants in 
their immediate vicinity. The banquets of the 
stronger sex were too rude, except for occasional 
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attendance; and the younger maidens especially, 
were but rarely seen in public. Their loom, their 
bower, the battlements of the castle, or a hawking 
party within a morning’s ride, filled up the whole 
tenor of their existence. But this very seclusion 
was not without its end. It threw a romance 
around them which the manners of a later age have 
dispelled. ‘The young warrior saw his mistress at 
distant intervals only, and his fancy naturally invest- 
ed her with all the attributes of poetry and the 
charms of romance. Love that had long been a 
passion became also a sentiment, and woman rose 
at once into an object of adoration. A high chi- 
valric feeling toward the sex ensued; at first nar- 
rowed to a few, but rapidly extending ; eventually 
spreading through all the higher ranks; and in the 
end creating that deference to the sex—that nice 
sensitive gallantry—that exquisite refinement where- 
ever woman is concerned, which was unknown to 
the ancients, formed the brightest trait of Chivalry, 
remains still the charm of social intercourse, and 
is the true secret why the female sex, among the 
nations of the west, possesses that lofty station 
denied it in the east. 

Nor was the church without its influence in the 
coming reformation. The Spirit of Chivalry was a 
strange compound of the most antagonist principles 
of the day. The robber nobles, reckless as they 
were, had that respect for the clergy, nearly akin 
to fear, which a body of ignorant men will always 
maintain for those possessed of learning. Perhaps 
their notions of religion partook of superstition — 
and it is certain much of heathen and Armoric fable 
was mingled with its legends. But, be that as it 
may, the influence of the church daily increased, and 
with few exceptions, was always exerted in favor 
of humanity. ‘hat it mingled much of ignorance 
with its precepts is undeniable,—but how can we 
expect purity in an age of prevailing crime? The 
human mind is a creature of circumstances: it 
takes its hue from surrounding occurrences. We 
should therefore be content, if we find the clergy 
of that day relatively as much in advance of the 
laity as they are now. But they were, perhaps, 
more so, and lost no opportunity to advocate hu- 
manity. ‘They taught it in the cloisters, upheld it 
in the confessional, preached it from the pulpit, and 
proclaimed it with the pomp of the mitre and 
cathedral. Men grew accustomed to its gentle 
voice,—they began insensibly to be governed by its 
precepts,—and though the church alone might have 
effected little, or only achieved its triumph after 
centuries of darkness, yet in connexion with other 
agencies, it hurried on the change, and worked out 
the regeneration of the human mind. For a long 
time the elements in the volcano resisted the heat, 
but as fuel after fuel was added to the flame, they 
began slowly to melt, heaved, ran together, com- 
mingled into one, and rending the mountain that so 
long enchained them, burst forth in a storm of fire, 
that startled the world with its intense brilliancy, 
and changed the whole aspect of surrounding society. 

But there was another still more distinguishing 
feature in that age, and one at which we have 
already glanced in passing. We mean the vast 
power of the nobles, Europe was in, short a 
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mighty aristocracy. ‘The monarch himself was but 
the federal head of a league of barons, and often, 
like the early kings of France, of less power than 
many of his subjects. They sometimes held him 
at defiance, made war upon the Lord’s anointed, 
and carried their banners wherever there was 
booty to lure, or glory to arouse them. But, 


) however this wild nobility was divided against 


itself, it united in one common cause to oppress the 
people; and throughout the whole of that mighty 
continent, from the icy Baltic to the sunny Adriatic, 
there was a game of constant plunder, injustice, and 
tyranny going on. Not only this, but so utterly 
degraded were the lower classes, that they hid lost 
all influence even on the manners of the age. 
They were mere blanks in society; the inert 
blocks constituting the foundations, without grace, 
polish, or aught but strength, and that only per- 
ceptible to the eye of the keenest observer. The 
whole power of society, whether in laws or man- 
ners, was vested with the upper classes; the 
mailed robbers on the one hand and the mitred 
churchmen on the other, riding rough-shod over a 
people, whose whole lives were those of a patient 
endurance of every wrong and insult ; and who, had 
they but possessed the courage might have snapped 
their withes, sprung to their feet, flung off the 
Delilahs that had shorn them of their strength, 
and if they could not have broken from their 
prison-house, at least with holy retribution have 
pulled down the pillars of the impious temple, and 
plunged their oppressors into ruin with themselves. 
But they were too ignorant even to dream of 
freedom: and for ages longer they were doomed to 
be slaves. 

It is a truth which history elucidates more fully 
every day, that all great reformations in society 
begin with that class which, for the time, gives 
tone to the public mind, and from originating the 
manners is therefore the real source of the laws of 
the age. ‘Thus in our day all great reforms arise 
among the people; two hundred years ago, they 
began with the middling classes and the gentry; 
and at the age of which we write, they could only 
spring up among the barons, and those of Patrician 
blood, whatever was their rank. The strange 
anomaly is therefore presented to the mind of the 
same men, being at once the destroyers and 
unconscious regenerators of their race. But as we 
have shewn that the elements of the Spirit of 
Chivalry were already slumbering in society, let us 
hasten to inquire into the causes that first kindled it 
into life, and then trace it in its gorgeous march, 
through centuries of pageant, splendor, and final 
decline. 

The oppression of a pilgrim, and the insults 
offered to some females, woke up the first demon- 
stration of the existence of this spirit. A few poor 
nobles, from the provinces of France, moved by 
these daily instances of wrong, joined themselves 
together for the defence of the weak, the protection 
of the innocent, and the honor of the church. In 
the absence of all law, they took upon themselves 
its functions, and went about the country adminis- 
tering justice at the point of the sword, They 
we:e, in short, knight-errants, Like all reformers, 
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they were enthusiasts, and we doubt not, fanatics. 
But they adopted the only means to redeem the 
character, and stay the rapine of the times, When 
law is disregarded and virtue set at naught; when 
men despise morality and laugh at peace; when all 
the admiration of the day is expended upon personal 
prowess, it is no time for idle words; and he who 
would gain influence, no matter to what end, must 
bow to the prejudices of the day, and by becoming 
the idol of mankind, rise eventually into their 
reformer. There can be no greater error, than 
believing that all generations are actuated by like 
impulses, ‘The same things that move an empire 
to-day, will scarcely change the fate of a foot-boy 
to-morrow. Had the good nobles of Brittainy, 
broken their lances, laid aside their corslets, and 
assumed the rhetorician’s garb, they might have 
preached their doctrines till they died in the odor of 
sanctity, but they would never have made a con- 
vert, or advanced an inch the march of the human 
mind. But they lifted their banners, shouted their 
war cries, and rushing into the thickest of the bat- 
tle, combatted with a courage that all owned, and a 
disinterestedness that all admired. They practised 
the virtues most popular in that rude age, and by 
awaking the vanity and prejudices of their cotem- 
poraries, soon gave rise to a spirit of honor, 
which mitigated their ferocious warfare, and 
spreading from province to province, and land to 
land, made converts wherever it went, and finally 
elevated the warriors of the day into the heroes of 
a thousand ballads, and the admiration of all future 
time. The deeds of the Cid, and the romantic 
gallantry of Tancred, were on every tongue; they 
were sung in castle yard, baronial hall, and lady’s 
bower; and kindling the emulation of the childish 
noble, roused his ambition, fired his better nature, 
and sent him forth at manhood the brave, chivalric 
warrior. Such was the origin of the Spirit of 
Chivalry,—which for five hundred years has been 
the theme of the world’s wonder and applause. 
The effect of this new influence soon began to 
be felt throughout society. The spirit of honorable 
war arose, and the institutions of Chivalry went 
hand in hand. The experience of all time has 
shewn that whatever can be made exclusive is 
sure to be sought after; and no sooner was the 
order of knighthood established, than thousands 
became candidates for its honors, even with all the 
restraints it imposed. ‘The church, the female sex, 
and defenceless pilgrims were, by the vow of 
Chivalry, the peculiar objects of protection; and to 
maintain his oath, the knight was bound-not only 
by religion, but by the terrible penalty of dishonor 
and degradation. Above all, he was expected to 
be brave in war; and in every emergency to have 
the moral courage to speak the truth. The word 
of a knight was better thanan oath. Dishonor was 
more terrible than death. The members of such 
an institution felt themselves exalted above their 
fellow men; and that very sentiment originated a 
thousand lofty feelings, and went far to elevate them 
over their race. ‘Teach men that they are expected 
to live up to an ideal standard, and their pride does 
half the work upon the instant. It was this ex- 
clusiveness, joined to the sense of superior excel- 
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lence, which made the new order so popular with 
the nobles, It flattered the pride of aristocracy; 
it was, therefore, at once taken to the bosom, 
Before fifty years the institution had spread from 
France to Germanny, entered even Italy, and passed 
over into Britain. Wherever it went it worked 
reform. Courage in battle, mercy for the weak, 
and courtesy to the conquered, became the virtues 
of the day; and though rapine in all its frequency 
continued, though the dens of titled robbers still 
frowned on every crag, and though the thirst for 
mutual forays was anything but quenched; yet 
amid it all the observer might discern, in the miti- 
gated ferocity of warfare, the workings of that new 
spirit of Honor, which was not only the life-blood 
of Chiralry, but the germ of a new civilization, and 
the root from which has sprung the manners as well 
as half the laws of the modern Gothic world. 

We have hitherto been tracing the progress of 
Chivalry in the crude, unformed growth of youth; 
but we shall now follow it as it flourished in the full 
vigor of its unequalled institutions, From its first 
humble origin it had steadily increased in strength ; 
adding slowly, though surely to its power; pos- 
sessing itself one by one of the outworks of society ; 
until it finally carried the citadel, and became the 
dominant influence of Europe. It ameliorated, 
polished, and refined society. It began too to be 
interwoven with government, as it had long been 
with the festive pleasures of the'nobles Its in- 
stitutions pervaded Europe. The honor of knight- 
hood was coveted by all. Aspirants for it emulated 
each other in daring deeds, and acts of lofty 
gallantry. ‘The influence of the female sex was 
brought into the field; romance added its charms 
to the pomp of war; and the playful contest was 
carried on before the eyes of rank and beauty. 
Jousts arose, and tournaments followed, gathering 
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I WENT TO GATHER FLOWERS. 





together the chivalry of half'a kingdom. Words 
can scarcely paint the enthusiasm that prevailed. 
Even kings stooped from their thrones, and entering 
the lists, strove to become the first knight, as the 
gallant Francis was the first gentleman of the land. 
It was an age that can never come again, A 
succession of brilliant fetes kept up in peace a 
constant thirst for war. The Spirit of Chivalry 
had risen into the master spirit of the age: it had 
first moved men singly—then in masses—and now 
whole nations were mad with this new enthusiasm, 
which pervading the entire system of Europe, broke 
out in mimic combats, and gallant exploits. The 
age was one of universal knight-errantry. Empires 
thirsted to scour the world for wrongs. Society 
was fevered, and chafing at its bonds. ‘The whole 
vast body of the western chivalry was heaving to its 
lowest depths, impatient of inaction, and eager for 
some enterprise as gigantic as its energies: the 
thick masses of the tempest were rolling and mut- 
tering below; it needed only a quick electric im- 
pulse to strike into their depths, kindle up their 
power, and rousing all their fury, send Europe 
reeling, like a staggered sail before the storm. The 
outrages upon the Holy sepulchre furnished that 
impulse; the preaching of the Hermit brought it 
home to the chivalry of the west; and those vast 
religious wars ensued, which for three hundred 
yeats fired nations with fanaticism, poured forth 
millions upon Palestine, shook the throne of the 
Moslem to its base, saved half of Europe from the 
crescent, filled future times with wonder, and 
ceased only when the fever that had caused them, 
had left its victim weak, worn-out, and well nigh at 
the point of death. The second act of the drama 
was about to open, and romance itself to be 
outdone in splendor. But we drop the curtain, 
The Crusades are at hand. C, 


I WENT TO GATHER FLOWERS. 


BY WILLIAM B. MANN, ESQ. 


In youth’s gay happy hours, 
All thoughtlessly I strayed: 
As I went to gather flowers, 
Beneath the green trees’ shade. 


I leaned against yon marble, 
To rest my wearied frame; 
When on its sculptur'd face I read, 
My tender mother’s name. 


Then underneath the spreading tree, 
I sat me down and cried; 

For my mother’s face I seemed to see, 
As on that day she died. 


Philadelphia, December, 1839. 





O then she wiped my tearful eyes, 
And smoothed my raven hair, 

And pointed to the sunny skies, 
And bade me meet her there. 


Cold, cold and pale then grew her brow, 
And closed in death her eyes; 

They tore her from my side, and now 
In yonder grave she lies. 


That grave I ‘ll deck with these sweet flowers, 
So fresh and fair to view; 

And oft in evening’s twilight hours, 
The offering I ‘ll renew. 
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LEAVES FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


“A shewing of a heav’nly effect in an earthly actor.” 


All ’s well that ends weil. 


Numeer Four. 


THE ALIBI. 


Tr was on a sultry summer’s noon, in the year 
18—, when turning over by way of refreshment, 
after a morning’s hard duty in court, the leaves of 
a favorite poet, and giving way to pleasant fancies, 
my attention was suddenly aroused by the rapid and 
disorderly approach of a throng of people in full 
progress up the avenue leading to my office. They 
were honoring, by way of an escort, the steps of a 
blustering, authoritative looking man, armed with a 
large and massive cane, who led the way in com- 
pany with a gentleman of meeker mein. 

Not knowing the intentions of the crowd, my 
first impulse was to bar my door; but judge of my 
astonishment when I recognised the voice of an 
old friend and fellow collegiate, sueing for admit- 
tance, and in the grasp of an officer of justice. It 
would seem they had yielded to his entreaties on 
his way to prison, and permitted him to consult me 
as his counsel. As he evidently felt annoyance 
from the tight clutch of the officer, this too 
scrupulous discharge of duty, and the unfeeling posse 
comitatus at his heels, (many of whom, by the way, 
having already forced themselves into my office,) I 
was induced to appeal to the officer. 

«“ Mr. Bluff, I believe you are acquainted with 
the gentleman in custody—I certainly can vouch 
for his respectability—would you release your hold. 
I think he hardly meditates an escape, and since 
you have been kind enough to bring him here, you 
surely have sagacity enough to know the object of 
the visit. He wishes to converse with me in 
private, so oblige me by ordering the crowd that 
have pressed themselves into my office to withdraw, 
and allow me to take him into the next room. If 
you wish, you may watch through the glass door 
that he does not escape. I, sir, will be answerable 
for him.” 

This had the desired effect. He discharged the 
people, and after satisfying himself there could be 
no escape without a fair warning, had the delicacy 
to leave us together, and patiently wait the end of 
our interview. 





No sooner was the door closed, than my friend 
gave vent to his feelings, exclaiming with energy 
“they accuse me of robbing, and perhaps mortally 
wounding a poor old man—you have known me 
from my boyhood—too long to believe me guilty of 
such a crime,” and his whole frame swelling and 
shaking with emotion as he spoke—he fixed his 
eye vividly upon me, as if to assure me of his in- 
nocence, as it were by a single-glance. 

I replied that I believed him unequal to the com- 
mission of so hideous a deed; then changing his 
voice into a most solemn and searching tone, 
casting his eyes upward, and raising his arm in a 
most impressive manner, he said, “before high 
heaven, I am an innocent and injured man.” 

The firmness and devotion with which he spoke 
overcame me, and I felt convinced that had a jury 
known him as long and well as I, and heard and 
seen what I did, they could not but have acquitted 
him—so powerful is that eloquence which comes 
directly from the heart. And here I would say, be- 
cause I could not find a more appropriate place, 
that there was hardly a man, woman, or child 
within miles of his residence, for whom he had 
not at some time done a kindness. Charles Sidney 
was beloved by the proud and the humble, by the 
grave and the gay, in short, by all who knew him. 
After a pause I observed, “ there must be some 
strange mistake about this, Sidney,” he did not, 
however, notice my remark. His eyes were upon 
the floor, and he seemed lost in thought. Again 
his manner changed; his countenance became 
darkened and its expression troubled, as when a 
stream roughened by a passing blast, grows duskier 
in its rufflings, and gathers deeper blackness from 
the shadowing of some overhanging thunder cloud. 
He trembled like a leaf, as if under the terrible 
influence of some deep, gloomy, secret thought ; but 
again suddenly and wonderfully recovering himself, 
he assumed a calmer mien, though still there was a 
piercing and unnatural wildness about his eyes.— 
This did not, however, at the time awaken much 
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suspicion, as I attributed it to the excitement he 
had undergone. ‘ 

When sufficiently composed, I begged him to 
give me a recital of the occurrences happening pre- 
viously to his arrest. -He told me he was violently 
seized, when in the very act of getting on his 
horse, that he had heard of the robbery, but was 
deeply surprised when he was arrested as the author 
of it, adding with a melancholy smile, “as well I 
might be.” 


I again begged him to tell me all he knew, 
fairly, and plainly. In reply he assured me he had 
not left his room that night; that he was amusing 
himself the greater part of the evening with his 
flute, and though tempted by the moonlight, he had 
walked out in the earlier part of it, yet he had re- 
turned long before ten o’clock. He therefore, could 
not but be a guiltless man. Somewhat ruffled at 
what I thought an unnatural calmness of manner, 
I told him I hoped the court and jury would think 
as he did. Perhaps I spoke with harshness; but I 
wished to try its effect upon my friend. I con- 
tinued, “‘was there any one with you when you 
walked out and returned ?” 

“« Yes———” 

“ Who ?” I asked with eagerness. 

« My do 6 

*“ You surely understand me, was there any 
friend in your company at the time ?” 

«I tell you,” and as he spoke, a tear quietly 
stole into his eyes—“my dog was my only friend” 
—who could not feel so touching a reply ? 

I dropped the conversation, satisfied there were 
facts, which, if communicated, must throw light 
upon the affair, and equally convinced that Sidney’s 
memory was somewhat impaired, but would, doubt- 
less, be restored after a little quiet and repose : so I 
promised to see him again early in the morning, but 
added that I was afraid I should not be able to 
procure his release on bail. 


He now rose and seemed anxious to leave, 
saying, “that an innocent man need not be af- 
frighted—the walls won’t speak—spectres won’t 
alarm me—confinement shall not unnerve me—I 
have reason to rejoice at it—the solitude of the 
prison will be friendly to meditation”—and slightly 
smiling, he remarked, “ you know If can finish the 
epic I am writing , 

_ This last observativn again fixed my attention ; 
but the easy, natural manner in which it was spoken 
allayed suspicion. 

« You will see me then in person, my dear fellow 
—I am ready to go with you, Mr. Officer.” 

I replied I would, and in the meanwhile called 
Mr. Bluff aside, on the plea that I had a request 
to make, respecting an arrangement that would 
conduce to his comfort. 

« You will take care, Mr. Bluff,’ said I, “that 
Mr. Sidney is comfortably provided for”—but adding 
instantly in a lower and reproving tone, “how is 
it, sir, you treated this gentleman so roughly, pulling 
him violently from his horse, when he showed no 








~ disposition to break away ?” 


« J violently dragged him from his horse,” ex- 
claimed the man—with an astonishment which 
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could not be counterfeited, and which induced me 4 


to say, 


«“ Not so loud, I beg of you,” but he continu ed, # 
“ Why, sir, I treated him in the politest manner, ~ 


telling him he was my prisoner; and with that he 


as politely went with me”—« and how,” added the | 


a 


officer, with a most logical air, “could he be a © 
getting on horseback, when his horse was all night 4 


in the stable ?” 


“ Pray are there not more horses in the world 


than one ?” 
“ Umph—to be sure, sir, but then Bill Richardson 
swore point-blanck before the magistrate that he 


saw Mr. Sidney knock the man off his horse, and | ; 
= wit 
~ and 


take his money, and that he could n’t be mistaken, 
for he knew too well, and saw him ten minutes 
afore right in that neighborhood. So there ’s for 
your prisoner, client I mean—be prepared for the 


worst, sir’—he continued, with a great deal of a 


energy, an a mixture of spite, as if determined to 
retaliate, in consequence of what I had last said. 
Not caring, however, to notice it, I said, 

“ Who do you speak of Mr. Bluff—what was 
the name of the witness ?” 

* Richardson !” 

I knew nothing of the person to whom he re- 
ferred, yet, I thought it my duty to glean from one 
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so much which, never reaches the ears of the ad- 
vocate—whatever might aid my client, or afford a 
valuable hint. “Ah! I see how it is Mr. Bluff,” 
I said, drawing back and smiling at the man, half 
in the way of inquiry, and yet as if fully apprised of 
the fact—* no friend of Mr. Sidney this same Mr. 
Richardson,” 

“ Can’t tell you,” replied the man sharply, 
“whether he ’s a friend or an enemy,” and in spite 
of all I said he would tell me nothing more. So 
finding him intractible, I dropped the conversation. 

Sidney again wrung me affectionately by the hand, 
and reassuring me he should expect me early the 
next morning, left me involved in the most painful 
conjectures. These contradictions were strange— 
they were perplexing, and the only way in which I 
could reconcile them was by indulging the belief 
that my friends’ memory had become weakened 
through the anguish of his situation. But then the 
sudden change of voice and manner, and those 
solemn protestations of innocence, however they 
might have first induced me to believe him guiltless, 
now struck me with alarm, ‘Could it be pos- 
sible ?” I said, as the horrid surmise crossed my 
mind, “ could it be possible, that Sidney should have 
committed this act in a fit of temporary insanity ?” 
The longer I refleeted upon it, the stronger became 
my conviction of the truth of my suspicion. 


I went to. Sidney on the next morning as I 
had promised—he did not appear to notice my 
approach, but was sitting as it were entianced, 
his eyes steadily and darkly fixed upon the wall— 
sometimes they brightened, as if lit up, by some 
sweet, but fleeting thought; then a smile would 
break in upon the gloom and rigor of his features, 
as we have often seen a passing sun-gleam, glim- 
mer on the points and edges of a eurled and rough- 
ened wave; and then there came a sternness and 
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repose, and every lineament was fixed as if in 


marble—he would continually mutter, as if holding | 


some rigid self-examination, repeating at intervals, 
some original and thrilling passage, apparently with 
reference to his situation, Oh! that I could now 
remember one—they were sad and touching, like 
the dark dashings of some master’s pencil—and 
now and then he would pronounce the name of 
Mary, and say, come bring me my flute, and you 
shall have that sweet strain again—it breathes 
upon my spirit like a warm breeze of summer. 
Here he paused, and I advanced—but when he 
heard the approaching footsteps, he quickly rose 
and started back, and shading his darkened brow 


» with one hand, and pointing at me in a threatening 


and warning manner with the other, demanded who 
I was, that dared intrude upon his privacy. 
“It is only I—do n’t you know me, Sidney—I 


* have now redeemed my promise—lI have come ta 


see, to console, and talk with you—you behold 
before you one of your fastest friends.” 
“ But this is kind—I did not know you”—and 


She clasped me in his arms, and wept like a child. 


«Come, cheer up—though you seem to have 
some sweet consolations in your solitude—tell me 
all about Mary, and the flute—do, my dear 
Sidney, you will conceal nothing from your firmest, 
closest friend—who is bound to you in bonds 
brighter than gold, and stronger than iron—tell 
me—”? 

« About Mary and the flute, he repeated, in 
vacant amazement—I must have been dreaming 


> aloud—tell me, what did I say—did I speak of 


money ?” 


«No! Why of money? Sidney,” equally sur- 


| prised—* you do not want money, ifyou do I have 


enough at your service.” 

«“ Yes—no—but I—do not—no, I am rich 
enough for all my wants.” 

Could it be, thought I, that he was in want of 
money, and had robbed, and my fearful surmise 
again crossed me. I once more entreated him to 
tell me the meaning of that sweet and balmy strain 
of which he spoke. 

« You are crazy my friend—reason is de- 
throned,” and he looked at me with a fixed, sad, 
and idiotic glare, and then burst into a loud laugh. 
This brought to my mind the sentiment, (unqnes- 


 tionably so true to nature,) of the spell-binding 
» poet, where Shakspeare, says :— 


“To move wild laughter in the throat of death? 
It cannot be, it is impossible: 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony.” 


Tt was fearfully illustrated in my immediate 


| presence—it rang in my ears, until I shook as one 


» with palsy, and could ill conceal my agitation. 


“ Why do you laugh, Sidney.” 
* Because I am innocent,” he answered, and 


i with the firmness he displayed in the first interview. 
* “It has come to a pretty pass, if an innocent man 
> must be sad, because his spirit is chained within the 


_ enthroned it here, and he pressed his hand upon his 
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space of four low walls—my spirit is not chained— 
I tell you it is as free, as when its Creator 
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forehead. I am not agitated now—I am ready to 
hear any defence you muy choose to make in my 
behalf. You said you came to consult with me. I 
am prepared, Proceed.” 

I cordially embraced the hint, and attempted, by 
suggesting doubts, and endeavoring to elicit replies, 
to draw him into a description of his case, hoping 
he would thus fall into sucha train of facts as 
might establish his innocence, 

I at last asked him, whether he had ever suffered 
under a wandering of mind, hesitating to put at first 
a direct and uncloaked question. He. replied 
without shewing any displeasure, “he was not 
aware of such a thing.” 

I then enquired “ whether it was not a fact, that 
he had lately been somewhat deranged.” He gave 
me a similar reply and without evincing the least 
emotion. 

I then told him one “Richardson” had sworn 
directly against him. «He said he knew it.” 

At length, thinking I had felt my way with 
proper caution, I made bold to surmise, whether he 
might not in the phrenzy of a momentary insanity, 
have robbed and injured this old man. But I had 
gone one step too far—lI had aroused his passions ; 
he was under strong excitement. I endeavored to 
allay it, by protesting I meant no affront; that I 
had merely suggested—and did not assert. But 
the demon of insanity was up; his form dilated 
like a frightful serpent’s, as it bows its neck and 
elevates its crest, and meditates a deadly plunge ; 
so I felt myself the object of his vengeance, 
as he flung at me those wild and fiery glances, 
which medical men affirm are always the surest 
omens of derangement. Though years have passed 
away, I can almost fancy that I now see those full, 
round, bright, and spell-like orbs rivetted on mime! 

My situation now became alarming, without a 
weapon to intimidate, and in a lone apartment with 
a madman! I was never placed in a more 
perilous position, for I beheld a most athletic and 
powerful man, maddened into the most intense and 
determined fury—it sat upon his brow! it darted 
from his eye! the very veins which coursed along 
his forehead, looked as if ready to burst from their 
channels. I almost felt his hot breath, as it whistled 
through his clenched teeth, and whitened lips ;—and 
as a puff of passing air blew into wilder disorder his 
dark hair, it seemed as if other than mortal man— 
some gloomy spirit, from some duskier region !— 
stood before me. 

I knew instant presence of mind was of the last 
importance, so watching his motions with the 
keenest vigilance, I determined to elude, if I was 
not able to confront him, He at last arose, and 
with his arm uplifted, rushed toward me—and 
though as rapid in my movements, he at last 
caught and grasped me with giant strength. I was 
overpowered ; but his hold soon grew weaker, and 
he sank exhausted on the floor. He was motion- 
less, and as pale as death. I thought the spirit had 
fled; but not so,—he was only overcome by 
exertion and the dreadful conflict of passion, 
Hastily dashing some water over him, he gradually 
recovered from the shock. However, all that had 
happened was but dim in recollection; so per. 
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suading him I was still his friend, felt intensely for 
his safety, and would put forth every energy in his 
behalf, I bade him farewell and left the prison. 

I cannot describe the relief I experienced when 
again I felt the fresh air around me, and saw the 
boundless sky before me, instead of the narrowness 
of a dark cell. But a sense, that mine was the 
awful task of defending a man in a state of insanity, 
(however short might be its duration, or different 
its symptoms from those who ordinarily suffer 
under this bereavement,) made me quiver under the 
fearful and painful pressure of my cause. 

I hurried to my office in the deepest agitation. 
That night did not witness my repose. Day-light 
at last came, and the pale and dying beams of my 
lamp, flickered for the mastery. Book after book 
was scanned with the most searching attention, but 
no case precisely similar to that with which I had 
to struggle could be found. I was not disheartened, 
although there was no strong circumstance which 
could be grasped—although there was no bold and 
unequivocal evidence of insanity—in short, such 
derangement as would form the ground of a post- 
ponement, or perhaps acquittal, Were I to describe 
to the Court, as strongly as I could, the scene 
which occurred in Sidney’s cell—the questions 
which evidently led to it, might have exhibited my 
client in the light of a very passionate, though not 
insane man—however different its impression upon 
his counsel’s mind. 

I still cherished the hope that the disease must 
eventually develope itself, and that if Sidney did 
commit the murder, he was still innocent in the eyes 
of his Maker and his fellow men. 

The grand jury were now sitting, and a bill was 
immediately found upon the evidence of Richardson. 
Owing to some temporary arrangement of the 
Court, the day of trial came on sooner than was 
usual in cases of the same importance. 

I was fortunate enough to secure the services of 
a very able colleague, and we instantly prepared for 
trial. The law mercifully requiring that every man 
should be able to defend himself—our main design 
was a postponement of the cause, on account of the 
alleged incapacity of Sidney. We were, however, 
chagrined to find that after the utmost industry we 
were not able to collect evidence that would 
amount to an impeachment of the testimony of 
Richardson,—the strongest witness on the part of 
the prosecution, though we had ample means to 
establish the exemplary character of Sidney. 

The eventful day at last arrived and the Court 
opened with its usual solemnities. 

The indictment having been read, the prisoner 
would not answer the charge laid against him, but 
with a stern calmness, sat silently. His counsel 
were obliged to put in for him, the plea of not 
guilty. 

It appeared the Court were informed of our 
intended motion, and supposing the prisoner de 
pressed in spirits, kindly told him, that as the trial 
would not proceed until the next morning, he 
might, if he wished, withdraw. 

"I then addressed the judge, and spoke of the 
oppressive duty which devolved upon the counsel in 
the cause; that the prisoner had unquestionably 





exhibited evidences, at least of partial, if not of total 
insanity ; that we felt no disposition to impede the 
course of justice, but that this was a matter which 


demanded the solemn and speedy interposition of | 


that Court, to save a human being from a dreary fate, 
and the honor of justice from a dismal stain— 
that I was convinced of my client’s infirmity, 
from various reasons. That however innocent a 
man might esteem himself, it was unnatural he 
should not evince some slight trepidation, when he 
found a witness ready to swear away his life, and 
with no evidence but that of previous good cha- 
racter to rebut the deadly charge. That it was 
still more unnatural he should display a feeling of 
unconcern, indeed of gayety—*mirth could not 
move a soul in agony”—and although even sup- 
ported in some measure by a consciousness of 
innocence, it was impossible the sensation of 
anguish should not take possession of his breast. 
It was not a martyrdom, where there were friends 
to feel—a stainless reputation to support—a holy 
cause to die for—and a posterity to honor your 
memory. Should a jury pronounce a verdict of 
guilty, he would die a murderer! The broad and 
sacred influence of the awful oath! extended a 
mysterious circle of protection around the witness, 
the court and the jury! and until impeached, none 
dare question its integrity, or cast a shade of 
censure on the solemn duty of a court of justice. 


When I had finished my remarks, the judge | 
exclaimed with some emotion, “God forbid! we | 
should ever urge to trial under such awful cir- | 
cumstances, and that if the prisoner were not in a | 
sound state of mind, all proceedings should be | 
delayed, until such an examination was made, as | 
would place the matter completely at rest.” The | 


Court then appointed three skillul physicians to 
visit the prisoner, and adjourned, 


We visited his cell, when he arose, and met us | 


with much politeness, regretting he could not ask | 


us to be seated, but that the law presumed a 

prisoner needed but one seat. I asked him many 

questions, to wnich he returned very rational _re- | 
plies. 
which had produced so much excitement in a 
previous conversation, but he quietly evaded it, 
saying he did not intend to notice the insinuation. 
Here I was foiled. The physicians then put a 


variety of questions, but there was nothing irra- ~ 


tional in his answers, although now and then he 
showed, as I thought, an unbecoming levity of 
manner. At last he said that he was anxious for a 
trial, because his innocence would then be made 
manifest to the world. This was the finishing 
stroke to my vain endeavors. 
As we prepared to leave him, the physicians | 

went before, and I tarried in the rear; but as I 


turned to take a last look, he hurled at me one of 4 


those peculiar and indescribable glances, of which 
I have before spoken. MHastily addressing my 


ee ee 


companions, I enquired in a low and anxious voice, 
whether they had seen that! 


« What ?” 
«“ That glance !” 


They said no—and during the whole interview j 
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they had noticed none other than the ordinary 
expression of eye. 

On the next day the Court was again opened— 
and the physicians presented themselves, and told 
the judge that they had seen nothing peculiar in the 
bearing of the prisoner—and that the cheerfulness 
he manifested, might be attributed to a natural 
buoyancy of spirits, and an assurance of innocence. 
Indeed, it: could not be otherwise explained, as he 
had expressed himself to that effect, and testified a 
strong desire that the trial should proceed. 

The Court immediately directed the Attorney 
General to open the case, as there were not grounds 
sufficient to warrant a postponement. 

He instantly arose and addressed the jury, in a 
very chaste and appropriate speech. ‘That there 
was @ mystery in this most dreadful business, he 
frankly admitted, and that the prisoner had always 
sustained an excellent character, he knew from 
personal experience, and after the most anxious 
reflection, (so far as the facts were within his 
knowledge,) he discovered none the slightest 
cause of hatred he could have entertained toward 
this unfortunate old man; and this, with his known 
wealth, involved him in the most painful doubts 
as to the motives which could lead to the perpe- 
tration of the crime; but this point of the case he 
promised not to treat upon, but to give his learned 
friends its full benefit, as an argument in favor of 
the innocence of the accused. 

He then briefly recapitulated the evidence he 
intended to produce, and closed his address; and 
however effectively he might have spoken, I am 
sure what he said, was uttered in all the fulness of 
sincerity, 

The evidence was now brought forward, and 
Richardson swore most unequivocalfy as to the 
robbery ; that he saw the prisoner at the bar strike 
the old man, who died soon after the infliction of 
the blow; and as the evening was a bright moon- 
light one, and he but a short distance from the 
prisoner, he ran up and directly recognised his 
features, having met him only an hour before, and 
spoken to him—-thought he did not reply, but 
hurried on; that he endeavored to secure him, but 
was obliged to give all his attention to the old 
man; the prisoner in the meantime escaping, he 
gave the alarm—pursuit was useless,—it was 
about ten o’clock, and therefore too late to scour 
the roads, which were very numerous, but that on 
the next day he had resolved to arouse the whole 
neighborhood, and give a general search—but the 
capture of the prisoner had obviated that ne- 
cessity. 

One of the most brisk and galling examinations 
I had ever witnessed now began, but the witness 
bore it with the utmost composure and consistency. 
It was a talent for which my most experienced 
colleague was deservedly famed. He pressed into 
service every art within the compass of his 
experience. He courted, he flattered, and he 
threatened—but all in vain—he did not yield an 
inch, or entrap himself in the slightest contradic- 
tion, Could this be a hellish contrivance against 
the life of Sidney, I thought as the evidence on 
the part of the commonwealth was brought to a 
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close—but my original impression recurred to me 
—I was persuaded that my friend was afflicted 
with the most insidious species of insanity—that of 
apparent saneness, During the whole of the 
examination, Sidney did not ever deign to look at 
Richardson, but sat in an abstracted mood, as if he 
was prepared for any issue, and felt superior to 
any fortune. 

It now became my duty to present to the Court 
the evidence in behalf of the defence, I was 
almost staggered by the clearness and directness 
of Richardson’s testimony ; and my friend whispered 
to me in an under tone, “Do your best, strain 
every nerve, put forth every energy—the opening 
is all important.” I spoke for about an hour; but 
how could I fight under such overwhelming odds ? 
It was like buffetting against a strong and steadily 
advancing tide. When I had finished, I sank 
down exhausted and disheartened. The stimulus 
of excitement had left me. Every nerve was 
unstrung. 


Sidney, to my great surprise, now arose, and 
begged the Court’s permission to say but a few 
words, They replied, that since he had availed 
himself of legal assistance, a compliance with his 
request would not be strictly regular in that stage 
of the proceedings; yet as the issue was to him of 
such a solemn character, they were disposed to 
wave any slight informality, and afford every 
consistent indulgence. 

His counsel of course interposed no objections, 
in the hope that the delay they had strived for in 
vain, would now become imperative. In short, 
that the insanity so long concealed, would at last 
show its gloomy features. 

Possessing an elegant address, as well as a 
finely moulded and commanding figure, he had 
secured the attention of his audience before utter- 
ing a sentence. Bowing with dignity to the Court 
and jury, and pausing a moment, ere he began, as 
if deeply affected by the anguish and embarrass- 
ment of his position, he proceeded to make some 
impressive allusions to his situation—to the awful 
character of the charge on which he stood accused, 
—and the innocence he felt in the sight of man 
and heaven. “ What motive could have swayed me,” 
he. exclaimed, “ poverty, or hatred? <A kind Provi- 
dence has not suffered me to dread the one, nor feel 
jhe other. What fury would have compelled one, 
situated as I was, to rob and wound a weak old 
man, of silvered locks, just trembling on the grave’s 
brink? What passion could have prompted to 
such a crime,—has it a name ?” 

“What evil spirit in his darkling flight from 
another sphere, (for he could not be of this,) 
would dare to have shrouded with his gloomy 
wings, the heart of a mortal—to have invaded the 
throne of the will and the reason, and have driven 
him to the commission of such a dismal deed ?” 

Passing rapidly over various points, he at length 
spoke of the irreproachable character he had 
always endeavored to preserve; but the reference 
was made with such modesty and propriety, in such 
feeling words and touching tones, that he elicited 
pity, where others might have drawn down censure. 
It was now indeed manifest that he had power- 
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of listeners. Many a silent tear glistened in the 
eye, or by the more austere, was brushed hastily 
away ; while the universal stillness, broken but now 
and then, by some half suppressed sob, bore tes- 
timony to the sincerity and strength of his manly 
eloquence. 

But different feelings were about to possess his 
audience. ‘That sensible order and arrangement he 
had observed of thought and expression was broken. 
Incoherent allusions, wholly unconnected with his 
case, were interspersed with more appropriate re- 
marks, and his whole demeanor had changed, 
leaving his audience in the utmost perplexity and 
doubt 

It is with pain, I record these incidents, as far 
as a tolerably faithful recollection enables me to 
preserve them, but honesty compels me to present 
the scene as I saw it, to give the more sombre 
tints and broader shades, 

He hesitated—he made a dead pause—all was 
as still as the grave throughout the vast hall—his 
eye was fastened on an object which seemed to 
stand and mock him—his face grew pale and his 
whole frame powerless, as with raised and quiver- 
ing finger, he pointed toward the wall. All turned 
in the direction, as by a general impulse, and a 
shudder, like the sweeping by of some wild wind 
passed over that entire assembly, as he crouched 
and shrank away, and with an expression of 
mingled fear and sadness, cried out—there he is! 
repeating in a deep, fearful, and half whispering 
voice, that thrilling passage of the poet. 


‘“‘How darkly, and how deadly dost thou speak ? 
Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale ? 
Who sent you hither? wherefore do you come?” 


He then broke out into a fierce, defying laugh, 
and boldly raised his hand toward the dread 
phantom, which seemed even yet to linger before 
his vision. My presage had now been sadly 
realised. 

The Court immediately called the counsel and 
observed, “ gentlemen, if this is not affectation, 
(and if it be, I must confess it well assumed— 
though I am afraid, it is confirmed insanity)—this 
trial must be postponed.” 

We replied that our impressions were now 
confirmed in the presence of the Court, and we 
hoped they would instantly giant the postponement 
they appeared disposed to order. 

But our conversasion was here interrupted by a 
confusion at the door, as if the people were 
unwilling to open a passage for some one wishing 
to enter, notwithstanding all the threats and 
remonstrances of the tipstaves. Some person cried 
out, surely you will let Major Melvin pass, when a 
passage was instantly opened. 

Sidney started at the name, and a rush of 
reviving recollections seemed to alter every feature. 

A gentleman of highly respectable appearance, 
apparently laboring under much excitement, with a 
lady deeply veiled, hanging upon his arm, pressed 
with the greatest eagerness toward the bar. 


| Melvin, one of the most highly esteemed gentlemen 
_in the county. Of course I imagined they intended 
| to offer important evidence, but never anticipated 
the light they were about to throw upon the 
| case. 
| The lady was the Major’s daughter, and as 
_the eyes of Sidney were intently fixed upon her 
_approaching form, a more rational expression 
| overspread his features, as when there is a sudden 
| return of consciousness, after the faculties have 
_ for the time, been vanquished by some painful blow, 
_ or heavy calamity. 
/as pale as death, reason rushed to her throne 
again, as he called out, “Mary! the ring! the 
flute!” and fainted. The scene was deeply 
| affecting—there was not a dry eye in all the 
| court. 


permission of the Judge to state some facts which 
| had a vital bearing, and would undoubtedly give 
all who heard him the greatest satisfaction. His 


delay, when he made the following statement. 

That four hundred miles from the spot on which 
he stood, he had by chance read in a newspaper, a 
brief account of the circumstances which led to the 
arrest of Mr, Sidney, on the charge of murder; and 
after travelling with the utmost expedition, he con- 


gratulated himself, he was enabled to reach at such 


a fortunate moment of the trial. 

That on the night, and at the hour on which 
the robbery was alleged to have been committed, 
Mr. Sidney was at his house about eight miles 


stay all night. 
in his garden, and in conversation with himself and 
daughter, and returned about half past ten o’clock, 
(one half hour after the robbery, as sworn to by 
Richardson.) ‘That he remembered this fact with 
exactness, because he looked at his watch with 


starting. ‘That he sent his friend over in his car- 
riage; the man who drove being the same who 
accompanied him on his journey—and Mr. Sidney 
fearing he might delay me on that account, got out 
at least a mile from his place of destination, and 
walked the rest of the way. 

On being asked whether Mr. Sidney was known 


merest accident. He coneluded by saying he pre- 





honor ordered the oath to be administered without — 


reference to the number of hours which would © 
intervene between it and his proposed time of © 


to any of his servants—he answered to none but © 
the one who drove him—or else in all probability © 
he would not have heard of the arrest, but by the ~ 


sumed that the court had witnessed one of the most | 
extraordinary instances of derangement that perhaps | 
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fully worked upon the sympathies, both of jury and , Though covered with dust, as if recently from a 
travelling excursion, I instantly recognised Major 4 


Though for an instant he was 


Major Melvin then advanced, and asked the q 


distant, and the reason why he could speak with ~ 
such precision of the date, was that he started on © 
the next morning upon the journey from which he | 
had just returned. ‘That Mr. 8. mentioned to him — 
he had gone out to walk, but being tempted further © 
and further by the fineness of the evening, at last © 
resolved to end it by a visit to his residence; that ~ 
he had arrived there early, but had determined to © 
return the same evening, and was, with great re- 
luctance, though providentially prevailed upon to © 
That he spent the time in walking © 
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had ever occured, though he trusted it was but 
temporary—and in which incidents happening pre- 
viously to his seizure, were blotted from memory, 
but suddenly revived by some powerful association, 

When Major Melvin had finished speaking, the 
court remarked, that although the testimony just 
offered was very satisfactory, yet they would be pleas- 
ed were it perfectly agreeable to the young lady if she 
would explain the meaning of the expressions—ring 
and flute—the remembrance of which had such a 
strange influence upon Mr. Sidney. She did not 
immediately comply, but paused an instant, as if 
endeavoring to collect herself—it was plain that 
nothing but firm devotion ever gave her strength to 
appear in that court. She arose, and as she threw 
back her veil, for she had just been weeping, I 
almost fancied some erial figure stood before me, 
there was such a lightness and tender grace in 
every attitude and movement. Of nature’s loveliest 
mould, the swelling lines and sweet complexion 
reminded me of some beautiful, softly blended and 
almost breathing painting, the perfection of a mas- 
ter’s hand, the bright production of his glowing and 
poetic fancy—and not a living reality! As she 
modestly turned from the court to the jury, the 
effect was almost electric, she conquered by the 
silent eloquence of beauty, truth beamed from her 
eyes, and spoke in all her motions; the good old 
judge dropped his pen; the attention of the jury 
was rivetted on the lovely creature, and even the 
hoary headed crier stood at gaze. 

«The flute,” she said, «was one Mr. Sidney 
had been using on that evening, and had left in 
her possession. The ring he had given her as”’— 
but here she faltered and slightly blushed—the 
court saw her embarrassment, and kindly came to 
its relief, assuring her they were satisfied. 

The Attorney General declining tq speak, the 
judge observed that in a long and eventful judicial 
life, during which, cases of the most varied and 
interesting description had passed under his consi- 
deration, he had never, until then, met with one so 
deeply interesting and romantic—that the testimony 
of Richardson must now be attributed either to 
infatuation or more flagrant motives, but that the 
situation of the witnesses last produced—the man- 
ner in which the evidence was given, and all the 
circumstances connected with its introduction, bore 
much too strongly in favor of the accused to permit 
him te question, for a moment, its pureness and 
sufficiency, or the prisoner’s innocence. 

The jury, without leaving their boxes, rendered a 
verdict of not guilty. 

I shall never forget the honest expression of joy 
which now lit upon every face, and the buzz of 
satisfaction, almost amounting to applause, which 
seemed to burst from every lip. 

The judge then ordered the sheriff to release Sid- 
ney—and kindly asked him how he was. 

But this is the most affecting of the remaining 
part of my recital—not that I wish my readers 
should anticipate the worst—but my friend was 
greatly prostrated by the shock his constitution had 
received—there lingered about him for some time 
evident symptoms of insanity, ere he recovered his 
wonted tone of mind—but he did recover it. 
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He was removed as soon as the trial terminated 
to the residence of Major Melvin, and how far the 
sweet and affectionate care, the constant watchings, 
the steadfast devotion of a woman’s love, contributed 
to his final recovery, the reader must judge. That 
they had an important influence, he surely will noz 
pretend to doubt. 

* * * * * 


Six years had now passed over my head, since 
the trial, when one day I received a letter from my 
old friend Charles Sidney, informing me he had 
returned from his European travels, and at last 
settled down upon a charming country seat, in a 
neighboring state, and begging me to come on and 
see him, at as early a day as possible, my presence 
being indispensable. 

I at once determined to avail myself of so kind 
and pressing an invitation, made my arrangements, 
and started by the next coach. 

«‘ Sidney Hall,” as he had chosen to call it, at 
last came in sight. It was of classic taste. Indeed 
every thing about it, from the graceful chisellings of 
the statuary, to the smallest parterre, displayed the 
elegant judgment of the wealthy owner. 

I was soon upon the steps of the mansion, and 
welcomed by the honest and hearty congratulations 
of Sidney. 

“ Why—how changed!” he ejaculated, “ this 
comes of too studious application to your profes- 
sion.” 

«Why, how changed are you, my friend!” I 
replied, reiterating his remark, « the suns and winds 
of Europe have dealt roughly with you—but you 
look the better for it.” 

«Come in, my old tried friend, come in,” he 
cried, as he drew me into his library. Here his 
fine taste was exhibited to even more advantage 
than before. The room was finely proportioned, and 
enriched with beautiful and polished mouldings; and 
as the cheerful sun-light shone upon the elegant 
furniture, the bright and costly bindings, the pure 
white sculpture, and the mellow paintings that hung 
against the walls, it seemed almost a fairy scene ! 

In a high and massive chair sat his wife, intently 
poring over Plato in the original, (and it appeared 
her husband and herself had been studying it to- 
gether.) She did not at first perceive my approach, 
so that I had a moment to observe and collect my- 
self. She looked as ever, the same lovely and 
unchanged creature. 


But perhaps I do not speak correctly when I say 
she had not altered; for I think she looked more 
beautiful. Foreign travel had developed every line 
of beauty, and rounded off every lineament of love- 
liness; her auburn ringlets too were of a deeper 
tinge, and there was a brighter heaven in those 
clear, blue eyes, as they sparkled in calm, but yet 
bewitching brilliancy, beneath that finely arched 
and nobly chiselled brow. ‘Though there was the 
same fair and ample forehead, betokening a rich 
intellect, there was a ruddier lip, and withal a more 
matronly and quiet grace. 

As she raised her eyes from her book, a tear 
started, no doubt, at the recollection of the melan- 
choly relation in which I had once stood to her 
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husband. It glistened for a moment only as she 
welcomed me to * Sidney Hall.” 

«“ IT have asked you here, my dear friend, to see 
how pleasantly and happily we live,” said its owner. 

I replied he could not but do so with such 
enjoyments, and elegant arrangements as were 
around him: the conversation then turned upon 
the adventures he had met with in his travels— 
pleasing, painful, and improving—hours thus passed 
in most delightful intercourse, and at a late one we 
retired to rest. 

I could not but reflect that night upon the almost 
tragic incidents of the trial. It was a melancholy 
retrospect; and the sad recollections hovered for a 
moment over my memory like the skirts of a dark 
cloud. Yet the issue was prosperous and happy, 
for he had tested and secured the affections of a 
sweet and lovely girl, and had found a kind, a 
tender, a devoted wife and mother. 

On the next morning Sidney called me into his 
study, to show me a memorandum that would sur- 
prise me, 

“What is it?” I enquired with a curiosity na- 
turally excited, 

«‘ Stay a moment and you shall have it—but first 
let me say, that for some time after the trial, I was 
distressed even at the recollection of it, and sought 
in foreign travel, what but a moderate share of 
philosophy should have conferred upon me here— 
peace of mind. I passed, as I told you, from 
country to country, from scene to scene, but if 
foolish then—I have grown wiser now, and much 
more of a philosopher,” he said, with a light and 
playful smile, “and although on Mary’s account I 
do not often allude to it,—still it does not pain me 
—think of the treasure it firmly possessed me of— 
it was the brightest epoch in my life, and bound us 
together never to be separated but by death—the 
line of the poet should be changed, and should read 
thus—It— 


** Was a shewing of a heav’nly effect in a heav’nly actor.” 


He then placed in my hands the following news- 
paper account—headed :—“ A strange confession 
made to the physician in attendance.” 

On the 16th of October last, it was my most 
painful lot to witness in the discharge of profes- 
sional duties, the dying struggles and confessions 
of a man by the name of—(it was erased.) Finding 
we were alone in the apartment he called me to 
him, and with a wild and agonised look, and in 
a sepulchral voice—a voice and look I have 
never seen but in the case of guilty men, on the 
verge of the tomb—spoke to this effect; that he 
had a confession to make, which he must reveal, 
but which would freeze my blood—and to prepare 
myself to behold a murderer ! 

That he it was who six years ago, about mid- 
summer, had robbed and murdered a weak, old, 
and gray-headed man, that he struck the fatal blow, 
but did not wish to injure, to secure the plunder 
only. Here he stopped an instant to recover 
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strength, and whispered to me—the worst is to 4 
come, sir—the day of trial came, and an innocent © 
young man, by the name of Sidney, was dragged 
to the bar of a court, to answer for a crime which 
I had committed. 


Oh, my God! that I had rushed forward, and 
laid bare my breast to the law—oh, merciful Pro- 
vidence !—let me cherish the belief—let me cling 
to this poor relief of anguish—that I would have 
done it ere he should have cruelly suffered for an- 
other’s crime, 

But this is not the memory which hangs heaviest 
on my soul—the worst is not come yet—oh, the 
worst and blackest is to come yet! And here he 
muttered to himself—his eyes were closed, his face 
was death-like pale, and I could distinguish only 
the words, “heaven give me strength for it”—he 
was weak and sinking fast, so I administered a 
restorative. 


“ Doctor,” he said, “ feel my pulse—am I near 
to death. Doctor, can I, dare I tell it—oh, my 
last friend, do not forsake me”’—his voice now 
became feebler, and he continued—* the trial came 
on—he repeated it—and turned his glaring, glassy 
eyes-balls toward me—the trial came on, and there 
was a witness who swore he saw Charles Sidney 
do the deed”—here remorse and fear battled for the 
mastery, every nerve and lineament of his face 
seemed alive with the workings of his agony—and 
his voice swelled to a shrill pitch, as he gathered 
all his energies and cried—“oh God, I was that 
witness ! I was”—but speech failed him—the death 
rattle already gurgled in his throat—his whole 
frame quivered with the last fearful struggle, he 
sobbed—and in a moment all was over. But those 
glazed and frightful eyes were still turned on me! 
and the bony hand had not released its hold, but 
still clutched mine. 


The paper dropped from my grasp, for an instant 
I was speechless—was it possible that perfidy of 
such dreadful die could stain the soul of a human 
being ?—that such a remorseless villain lived, as 
would have boldly sworn away the life of an in- 
nocent man to save his own—himself the perpetrator 
of the deed! horrible! too horrible to dwell upon, 

Rest assured I gladly changed the subject, and 
for my friend’s sake as well as my own, hurried out 
with him to view his improvements. Here he had 
cleared away a wood to open to the view a more 
beautiful and bolder prospect—and there he had 
planted a grove to give a deeper shade to the dis- 
tant vista: here a stout clump of patriarchal trees, 
spared to remind of bye-gone days, or lend relief to 
the ample landscape ; and there an ancient marble 
placed for the sake of some classical association. 
In short, I felt as if I was in an enchanted spot, 
for pleasure followed pleasure, and it was with pain 
and difficulty that I tore myself away from his 
sweet retirement, and bid an aflectionate farewell 
to his lovely family and devoted wife, though not 
until I had promised to become a frequent visiter 
at Sidney Hall. A, 
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INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 


A CHEERLESS Vvigwam rent and torn, 
A solitary hearth, 

A grave where friends have ceased to mourn, 
A daisied heap of earth; 

A little streamlet fringed with green, 

Where empty beaver huts are seen. 


A mark upon a mouldering tree— 
The monarch of the wild— 

A hollow oak where housed the bee, 
A mound with pebbles piled ; 

An axe of flint, an arrow head, 

A knife-blade rusting with the dead. 


A mateless bird, a wounded deer, 
A hill top strewn with bones, 
Small circles brown from verdure clear, 
Rude pictures on the stones; 
Deep pathways in the granite trod, 
Where blazed the altar-fires of God! 


A wampum string of white and blue, 
A robe of painted skin, 

A feather faded with the dew, ® 
A wolf's head on the grin; 

A red deer’s horns, a broken gourd, 

A barque canoe beside the ford. 


A hollow stone upon the plain, 
A pestle by its side, 
A field where waved the golden grain, 
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BY J. E. DOW. 


A sapling peeled and dyed; 
Dark vistas where the fire had spread, 
And trails scarce open to the tread. 


A mouldering torch beside the flood, 
A mat amid the leaves, 

A rocky fortress stained with blood, 
Where sad the spider weaves; 

A red clay pipe, a copper ring, 

A powerless bow with broken string. 


A fountain scooped beneath a tree, 
A maple tapped and dead, 
A thistle patch upon the lea, 
Whence downy showers are shed. 
A place where birds in shyness come, 
And where the red fox’s cub is dumb. 


The crow and eagle hover there, 
The snake glides down the glen, 

Amid the ravine prowls the bear, 
And blithely chirps the wren. 

The cricket whistles in his nook, 


While mink and musquash watch the brook. 


There, once the red-man’s war-whoop rang, 
There blooming nature smiled, 
There sweet the Indian maiden sang, 
Or picked the moss-rose wild ; 
And there the bones of warriors sleep, 
While spirits their lone virgils keep. 


THE LOVER’S VOW. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 


By the magic voice of the ev’ning breeze,— 
The silvery chime of the tropic seas,— 
By the murmured sound of woodland streams, 


Like songs breathed low in an infant’s dreams,— 


By autumn’s winds, and the zephyr’s lay,— 
The lark’s wild notes as she soars away,— 
By all that is sweet in earth’s minstrelsy, 

I vow to worship and love but thee. 
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By fairy power and ouphe spell,— 

And elfin grot by the haunted well,— 

By tiny sprite in his leaf capote,— 

And coral nymph in her pearl-shell boat,— 
By merry dance of the moonlight fay,— 
And Peri fair from the milky way,— 

By spirits that rule over river and lea, 

I vow to worship and love but thee. 


~_— sacmrers aermceeas 
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THE YANKEE 


BY CALEB CLAMBAKE. 


Whatever sceptic could inquire for, 
For ev’ry why he had a wherefore. 


Very fond I am of steamboats and stage- 
coaches. Not altogether on account of any in- 
herent love for them, but from two adventures 
which happened to me, the first, while travelling 
on the former, the last while inside of the latter 
of these conveyances. ‘That which occurred on 
board of the steamboat being uncommonly short 
shall have precedence; it is necessary to a correct 
understanding of my second or I should not tell it. 

It fell out that, once upon a day, I embarked 
on board one of those smoky craft that ply daily 
between Burlington and Philadelphia. It further- 
more fell out, that after having accomplished my 
business I was returning, when lo! on reaching the 
city, before our boat could be fastened to the wharf, 
a young damsel, who was standing too near the 
unguarded side of the boat, fell overboard. A 
sudden impulse, whether of chivalry or of madness, 

Iknow not which, animating my bosom, I leaped 
into the river, and with the assistance of a strong 
arm, and a stronger rope, the one end of which was 
thrown toward me, the damsel was rescued. I saw 
no more than one thing, namely, that the maiden 
despite the fright, was very comely and fair to look 
upon; after assuring myself of which, I made the 
best of my way for the shore, fearing that if I 
stayed I might be annoyed with thanks, and the 
admiring looks of all the little boys in the neigh- 
borhood of the scene. By good fortune I escaped 
almost unnoticed; but not unaccompanied. ‘The 
grateful and earnest gaze of the rescued girl was 
with me still, and an angel in the shape of bright 
blue eyes appeared to accompany me wheresover I 
went. Yet though I made divers enquiries, and 
sought by every means to discover her residence, 
nevertheless I found it to be impossible, and was 
about to give up in despair, when by chance it 
happened that I was forced to take a journey into 

the interior of our state. 

It was on the fourth of November, in the year 
of our Lord eighteen hundred and—no matter when, 
that I found myself a passenger in the mail-coach 
which plyed daily between Duncan’s Island, and 
Millerstown. It was a cold, drizzly morning, when 
I started. The sun was just rising, or was about 
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Butler’s Hudibras. 


hidden his round, rosy face in a dense fog, as a lazy 
man would conceal his own in the bed-clothes— 
The coach was a vehicle which was certainly not 
Troy-built, by a great deal, but was infinitely better 
than the cattle who were to draw it along the 
road. They absolutely defied description. The 
taller of the two, whose age was somewhere in 
the neighborhood of a quarter of a century, was a 
raw-boned animal, blind in one eye, and wearing a 
coat as rough and ragged as a sailor’s Flushing 
jacket. His companion in bondage was a little, 
short, plump brute, just released from his coltage, 
who had not assumed the gravity of age, and 
accordingly frisked and jumped in his traces to the 
great annoyance of his elder and more staid neigh- 
bor. The harness which bound them to the vehicle, 
was of that kind which requires careful handling, 
and no small degree of magnanimity on its own 
part, to prevent it from falling into pieces. Yet, 
despite the bad appearance things presented, I was 
obliged to suffer it, for I could find no better con- 
veyance. 


I was not alone. Another individual was with 
me, on whose countenance, manners and _habili- 
ments, was written the word “« Yankee!” He was 
a tall, spare man, with a piercing eye, and a restless 
set of features. His apparel, which was evidently 
the work of a country tailor, consisted of a coat, 
short-skirted, and garnished with flat, round brass 
buttons; a vest, the capacious pockets of which 
were stufied to repletion ; and a pair of “Oh! no we 
never mention them’s,” which being too short for 
their owner, were coaxed toward the feet, by means 
of narrow leathern straps. His terminations down- 
ward were cased in a pair of cowhide boots, well 
cleaned and greased; while the upper extremity 
wore a thin, mass of short-cut, much-combed and 
well-sleeked hair, over which was the smallest kind 
of a small hat. 


Discovering evidence in my companion’s rest- 


lessness of his desire to speak, I leaned back on | © 


my seat and waited patiently till it should please 
him to open the conversation. I did not wait long. 
Hitching himself onward, till his half-disjointed 





to rise, for it was his proper time, though he had 


frame was directly opposite to mine, he first looked | 3 
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out of the coach window, and then peered into my 
face. 

« A dreadful nice country on our left,” said he, 
“ mister—mister—Oh ! I’ve heard your name, but 
forget it’—and he looked as though he expected 
us to reveal our patronymic. 


«« No matter about names,” was my answer, “ it 
is too champaign just here to please me.” 


«Tew shampain! oh! you’re a te-totaller, I 
reckon. Oh! yes! Well, I like a te-totaller, 
though I take a leetle of the stuff myself. I wish 
I could dew without it, that’s a fact, but it don’t 
hurt no one, a little, jest in moderation. Perhaps 
you like the land jest afore us now ?” 

« No!” was my reply, “ it is too rocky.” 

«“ Tew rock! well, I admire to hear you talk, I 
dew,” ejaculated my fellow-passenger. You ’re 
jest about as hard to please as my aunt Jerushy, 
and she was an awful crooked critter that ’s a fact. 
You never heard on her, I spose? She’s of the 
Cummin’s of our parts.” TI signified my ignorance 
of his aunt by a shake of the head, when he pro- 
ceeded. “Ill jest up and tell you all about it— 
We had an awful cross dog, and his name was 
Jupiter, but we always called him Jupe. Oh! he 
was sich a tarnation cross dog. Well, one night 
somebody or other tried to get in our house that 
had n’t oughter, and Jupe kicked up an awful 
racket, and kept it up the hull night. The hull 
bilin on us could n’t git a wink of sleep. Next 
mornin’ aunt Jerushy went out to him, and she did 
vive him the most all-fired lickin’ you ever did see. 
‘I ’ll lar you,’ said she, ‘to keep up sich a noise 
the hull time, you pesky, troublesome critter. You 
make a noise for nothin’ agin—that ’s all’—and 
then she walked into him agin like a thousand 
o’ brick. The dog kinder sorter understood her, 
for next night he slept as sound as a rock, and in 
walked some tarnal ugly chap, and clapped his 
pickers and stealers on amost every thing he could 
find. Next mornin’ folks were up, bright and airly, 
and there was a mess tobe sure. Oh! Jehu Jones! 
how aunt did splutter. ‘That good-for nothin’ 
lazy dog of ourn,’ sed she, ‘ aint worth his keep, the 
lazy, sleepy critter, Sam,’ ses she to me, ‘go and 
lick the brute like all natur-—lIt did tickle me a 
few, mind I tell you, and I burst right out a laffln’. 
I guess I'd a better snickered in my sleeve though, 
for she fetched me sich a lick on the chops, ‘ what 
dew you mean, you impndent scamp,’ sed she, rale 
riled, ‘ what dew you mean by this laffin’, go, dew 
what T tell you, or I ‘ll skin you within an inch of 
your life.” I shet up about the quickest. Now, 
yeu ’re jest such an awful critter as aunt Jerushy, 
there aint no pleasin’ on you no way you can fix 
at.” 

Not liking to rest under this imputation, I told 
my companion that I liked neither ground that was 
too level, nor that which was too rough, preferring 
as in all other things, a just medium. 


“ I say, squire,” resumed he, “ you aint a lawyer, 
I spose ?” I shook my head and smiled. «Oh! 
you ’re not a doctor, nor a minister, nor a school- 
master, perhaps ?” 

“ Neither,” I replied. 
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“Oh! I see! you aint an injineer or a canawl 
contractor, air you ?” 

« Neither of these my friend,” was the response. 

«“ Then,” said he, while his countenance bore all 
tne marks of baffled curiosity, “what on airth air 
you ?” 

« A man of leisure,” replied I hesitating a little, 
—* and now—permit one to return the question. — 
What are you?” 

“ Me! oh !—why I ’m an injineer on the state- 
works down to Columby.” 

«Then I imagine you are a violent politician,” 
said I. 

«Then I rather guess you are mistaken,” re- 
sponded the engineer, “darn politics! Every body 
talks of politics, and the hull country is in a great 
hurry to change their rulers, as if they ever gained 
by sich swopping.” 

« And do they not?” inquired I. 

“ In course not,” was the answer, “ they have to 
give tew much boot.” 

«“ They have, my friend,” said I, “to use your 
own expressive phrase, to give too much boot, but 
they gain something by it. The burthens of the 
public,—that prince of donkeys—are always lighter, 
after the accession of new rulers.” 

“Oh! yes, certainly, they ’re jest like new skul- 
masters. ‘They don’t lick the boys at fust, and for 
a few days all goes on jest as smooth and as slick 
as sugar-house molasses. But only wait till their 
dander gits riz at somethin’, then they lay it on 
like all natur, and so arter gittin’ their hand once 
in, they lambaste folks every day arterwards. And 
then don’t they ketch it. Oh! no. As for the 
skulmasters, all the old wimmen come out and call 
them the hardest lot o’ names; and as for the sina- 
tors, and congrissmen, and presidents and so forth, 
don’t they git it from political old wimmen. Oh! 
switchel ! what a lot o’ names! hero’s and tyrants, 
and false hearted patriots; and ricreants, and mis- 
creants ; and villins, and swinglers; with other names 
tew tedious to mention, as the aucshuneer sed when 
he was asked for a catalogue of the vartues.” 

“You are right; you are right, indeed,” I an- 
swered, “abuse is certainly heaped profusely on 
every public man, and it is a great and a crying 
evil. Pray heaven, it may not shake my country to 
fragments, and leave her once mighty name to be 
the plaything of forgetfulness !” 

« Well, you air takin’ on, at a great rate, I de- 
clare, and eenamost about nothin’ at all. As for the 
abusin’, it does a man a nation sight o’ good. It 
fixes his flint the right way. The more you abuse 
a man, providin’ he don’t turn right round and 
abuse you, the better it is for him. People air apt 
to examine, and if a man’s bad, and you say he ’s 
a leetle worser, their sympathy gets riz, and they 
vote for him. Why, when Deacon Jones wanted 
to go to the legislatur’ he guv old Sal Slocum, and 
she was a hull team in the slanderin’ line, ten 
dollars to go round and call him names. She 
arned her money tew, mind I tell you. Well, 
people had never hearn tell of the deacon afore, and 
they begin to inquire about him. Some folks said, 
it was a tarnal shame that sich an old git-out 
should abuse an honest man, and he oughter be 
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sustained, and they voted for him. Others agin 
said he must be a man of consequence, or his ene- 
mies would n’t find out sich means to blagyard him, 
and they voted for him. And the deacon’s private 
friends, without distinction of party, got riled at 
hearin’ him slanged about in this way, and they 
voted for him. Atwixt ’em all, he got an amazin’ 
lot o’ votes, and was elected, jest as slick as a 
whistle. Arter the ‘lection, some people come to 
him and said he had n’t oughter stand old Sall’s 
lies, and he ’d better, now he was elected, have 
her up before the court for libellin’. ‘The deacon 
had like to snicker right out, but he put on a long 
face, and talked away a spell about his imprenable 
honesty, that only shone brighter for such rubbin, 
and talk of that kind, until every body left him, 
convinced he was the most sufferin’ patriot in all 
natur’.” 

I laughed heartily at the anecdote, and said, «I 
should like to hear the political experience of the 
deacon as recited by himself: I would make a 
saleable volume of it.” 

“Oh! ho !” exclaimed the engineer, in a tone of 
triumph, “ you ’re an author, air you? Jest as like 
as not now, you ’ve been takin’ me off the hull time, 
but I rayther guess you won’t find nothin’ what 
aint creditable.” 

“I should hope not,” I replied. 

* Not very likely on so short an acquaintance,” 
said he, in reply, “though you might tew. Sur- 
veyin’ character on being newly presented to your 
view is like examinin’ a statue or a pictur’ at a 
distance, When you git nearer it, apparent beau- 
ties air defects, and those which apparently were 
defects, air arter all beauties.” 

“Well,” said I, “you are a shrewd fellow 
truly, and I think your opinions are exceedingly 
correct.” 

“ None of your flattery, if you please, mister,” 
said my companion, while a cunning smile mantled 
over his features. “ But, hallo! here I am near 
home,” and as he uttered the last words the 
coach stopped. “Now,” he exclaimed turning 
toward me, “ you appear to be a clever chap, and 
as you ain’t in no great hurry, I should calculate, 
suppose you stay at my house a few days. I ’ve 
got a couple of first rate horses, and you.can ride 
over to Millarstown, jest whenever you ’re a mind 
ter. Oh! come along,” seeing I hesitated, «I 
see what you ’re a thinkin’ about, do n’t mind our 
short acquaintance, you ’re jest as welcome as the 
Governor, come along,” and before I could decide 


_to refuse or not, he dragged me out of the stage. 


“Needs must when the yankee engineer 
drives,” said I to myself; and comforted with this 
pithy apothegm, I bade the driver assist me in 
taking down my baggage. This done, my new 
acquaintance requested me to be tolerably patient, 
as his own conveyance would be there shortly. 
And truly enough he spake, for in a few moments, 
a country light wagon, driven by a young negro, 
made its appearance, 

* Now, Joe,” said the engineer, «lift these 
trunks into the wagon. Get in, sir, Mister— 
Mister " 














*“ Clambake,” said I, supplying the word. 

«“ Mister Clambake,” continued he, “ and we ’ll 
soon get to home. Obeying his request, I found 
myself conveyed at a rattling pace toward his 
domicil. 

During the way, my entertainter commenced 
discoursing on divers topics, and among the rest, 
mankind engaged his attention. 

«“ The women are curious critters, that ’s a fact. 
Joe, cut long sorrel, will you. There ’s somethin’ 
about ’em I do n’t know what it is, that ’s a peg 
above anythin’ the masters of natur’ can produce. 
Here ’s my darter Mary, for instance, she left me 
the wildest little country gal in all nater. I sent 
her to Bosting to school, for four years and better. 
In the meanwhile, I moved down to this place, for 
I goi it mighty cheap, and as I obtained a situation 
on the state improvements, I thought it was a first 
rate chance. Home she come lately, and she was 
altered amazin’. Of course, as I’m a father of 
hern, I think a little more of her than any body 
else, but there was a great many said last Sunday, 
she was the prettiest gal, and the most like a lady, 
of any in church. But jest look at that orchard. 
It ’s next to mine; and now observe at the 
difference atween the two. My trees is amost 
breakin’ down with fruit, and them sickly things © 
ain’t got nothin’ on to speak of.” 


«“ Your neighbor is unfortunate,” I rejoined. 

“Unfortunate! no sich thing. He don’t bestow 
enough labor on nothin’ about his place. He 
haint got enough elbow grease for manure. Look 
at his house, why it’s enamost a tumblin’ down. 
I ‘ll tell you the upshot of the matter. His folks 
don’t rise before seven, while mine eat their break- 
fast at early candle light.” 

Our conversation was now suspended by the 
stoppage of the coach before the door of a substan- 
tial stone house, near which stood a spacious barn, 
and stable. 

“ Now, git out,” said he, and we ’ll jest be in 
time for dinner. Joe will attend to the baggage.” 

We passed up a short avenue, and I saw upon 
the porch of the house two ladies, one old and the 
other young, who rushed forward to greet my 
companion. He bestowed a hearty kiss on the lips 
of the youngest, and turning round introduced me. 
I stammered—would have spoke—but was unable, 
for it was my divinity of the steam-boat. She was 
as confused at first as myself, but at length 
observed to her father, 

«This is the gentleman who preserved me from 
drowning, and of whom you have heard me 
speak.”’ 

“ What! exclaimed the astonished parent, 
“you air the chap air you, that saved my darter, 
Give us your hand. Darnation seize me,” said he, 
at the same time inflicting a tremendous shake 
upon my right arm, “if you shall leave here for a 
month. Come in, come in all hands. Wife, 


you ’ve got dinner ready?” and receiving an 
affirmative answer, he led us into the house. 

And so ended my second adventure, which 
began in a stage coach, and terminated in a farm- 
house, 
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TO THE 


« But,” exclaims some astonished and angry 
reader, “are you not going to tell us of your 
interview with the lady? Did you make love to 
her? Were you accepted? Did you marry her? 
Come enlighten us.” 

Dear reader, if you be a gentleman, it is none of 
your concern, and so I make free to tell you. But, 
perchance the inquirer may be a lady, and then I 
must be civil. Now to save a world of trouble, 


Philadelphia, December, 1839. 
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and a great deal of unnecessary ink-spilling, I 
present the following announcement, which I cut 
some two years since out of a country paper. 

“ Married, on the 19th inst. by the Rev. Escalus 
Takemwell, Caleb Clambake, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
to the amiable and accomplished Miss Mary 
Sherman, only daughter of Ichabod Sherman, Esq. 
of this county, and formerly of Wallingford, 
Connecticut.” 


EAGLE. 


BY CHILDERS. 


Birp of the ever dauntless eye, 
Thou of the mountain throne ; 
The monarch of the tempest sky, 
The king of reaims unknown,— 
Hast thou not reigned for ages hoar, 
While kingdoms rose, and were no more, 
First, last, supreme, alone? 
The only thing with nerve to dare 
The earthquake’s shock, or storm’s despair! 


Thy eyrie is in heaven's high dome, 
Thy couch upon the storm; 
The lightning plays around thy home, 
Before its flash is warm ; 
And then thy flight !—nor mountain high, 
Nor trackless night, nor wintry sky, 
Can stay that rushing form! 
With eye so keen, and wing so free, 
Bearing right on from sea to sea. 


°T is thine to breast the icy blast, 
Aside the thunder fling, 

Or sweep, as northern meteor fast, 
Upon the whirlwind’s wing ; 

But not alone thy daring reign 

O’er storm-girt hill, and icy main, 
Where shrill the tempests sing! 

For thou, since first old Time began, 

Hast been the warrior bird of man. 


And nations pressing on to fame, 
Have grasped it at thy side; 
And prouder still hath grown thy name, 
Till almost deiiied ! 
And vict’ry’s self hath cheered thee on, 
By Scythian snows, and Afric sun, 
Till earth with blood was dyed, 
And crimson slaughter dropped her blade, 
And wailed a world in mourning laid. 
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Thou wast the Thund’rer’s bird of state; 
Thou ledst the Trojan van; 
And Rome with thee defied her fate, 
And put the world to ban; 
And he, the earthquake king !—whose course, 
Like Death's upon the pale white horse, 
In awe held earth and man,— 
Careered beneath thy dusky wings, 
O’er crumbling thrones, and crownless kings. 


And Freedom chose thee for her own, 
And in thy pathway prest, 
Till earth’s proud victor overthrown 
A suppliant stood confest! 
But perjured every kingly vow! 
One land alone is freedom’s now, 
The empire of the West! 
Fit! that their mountain bird should be 
The emblem of the bold and free. 


E’en hoary time hath grown more gray, 
Since first thy reign began ; 

And monarchs,—realms shall pass away, 
Before its years be ran. 

Still shalt thou rule o’er hill and shore, 

Still dare the battle’s echoing roar, 
The victor-bird of man! 

And long as stands a tyrant’s throne, 

Shall freedom hail thee for her own. 


Bird of my country soar away 
Up to thy realm on high, 
Less’ning along thy distant way 
A speck upon the sky ; 
So shalt thou fade, proud bird, I ween, 
For Greece is gone, and Rome hath been,— 
But not till Time shall die! 
With spotless crest, and dauntless will, 
Last lord of wood, and sky, and hill! 
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THE DAYS OF LEXINGTON. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


**And there was arming in hot haste.” 


Iv was a brilliant ball. All that wealth could 
purchase, or taste suggest, had been summoned to 
grace the arrival of the new governor,—and such 
was the enthusiasm, that Boston, with all her 
beauty, had never presented such an array of 
loveliness before. The lofty rooms were crowded 
to excess,—the brilliant chandeliers threw a soft 
light around,—officers in gay uniforms, mingled in 
the press,—and fair cheeks and flashing eyes met 
the gaze at every turn,—while the gay sounds of 
merry music mingling with the rich laughter of 
silvery voices, filled the air with harmony, until it 
seemed a scene of elfin enchantment. 

The night was wearing on, when a couple of 
young men pausing by the door, stood gazing at 
the dancers, as they swept gracefully down the long 
saloon. One of them was an officer of the army, 
and his air betokened much acquaintance with the 
world,—but the other, though equally easy in his 
manner, was attired merely in the dress of a gentle- 
man of the day. He wanted, however, no factitious 
means to command attention. The intellectual brow, 
broad, white, expansive,—the full, dark eye, chang- 
ing with every variety of expression,—the noble 
contour of his countenance,—and the tall, well- 
proportioned form, would have arrested the eye, 
even if. they had not been set off by the finish of 
his manner, and the seemingly irresistable fascina- 
tion of his tongue, 

« Well sent, Gordon,” said the officer in reply toa 
gay sally of lis companion, “ by my faith !—you are 
too severe. But who is that girl,” suddenly added 
he touching his companion’s arm, and calling his 
attention by a significant gesture to a young lady 
just entering at an opposite door, and whose 
exceeding loveliness had already created a buzz 
among the crowds of officers lounging about. 
“ Who is she,—a stranger, eh !—why do n’t you 
speak ?” 

« Heavens! what an angel!” 

« An angel ?—a seraph you mean, my good 
fellow,” said the colonel enthusiastically, 

« Pshaw !” answered Gordon, somewhat impa- 


tiently, struck by the loveliness of the stranger, and | 








Childe Harold. 


disliking the undisguised admiration of his vain 
and heartless companion, “ but who can she be I 
am as ignorant as yourself.” 

“ Then, by St. George, I must go and ask Lady 
Trevor—she knows every body,—ha! ha!” and 
with a careless laugh the colonel sauntered toward 
the gossiping dowager. 

The object of these remarks was meanwhile 
slowly advancing across the room, leaning upon 
the arm of a gentleman, who seemed by his atten- 
tions to be a relative. It needed but a look to 
banish all surprise at the universal sensation 
created by her entrance. With a classic face; 
a small, exquisite mouth; curls of the richest golden 
brown; a soft, hazel eye, dreaming under its long 
lashes; a full, round, finely moulded bust; and a 
shape combining the lightness of a sylph, with the 
curved outlines of the immortal Venus,—her ap- 
pearance presented a tout ensemble of graceful 
loveliness, which was but rarely seen, but which all 
of us, in our younger dreams, have been accustomed 
to picture to ourselves as the beau ideal of our 
hopes. She could not be more than eighteen,— 
perhaps not even that. But beautiful as she was, 
it was all as nothing before the light of her smile, 
and the rapt expression of her face. It was such a 
one as Raphael might have dreamed of in his 
brightest moments. ‘Though a buzz of admiration 
ran along the rooms as she approached, it was 
evident that the fair creature was insensible that she 
was the object of it. She seemed, however, 
somewhat embarrassed, speaking only to her com- 
panion, and then in a low voice,—but as she 
passed the young man, he caught for an instant its 
tenes, and never had any thing so rich and yet so 
sweet, so liquid and yet so full, met his delighted 
ear. He stood spell-bound, gazing upon her form 
as she receded, every nerve tingling with the 
delicious music of her tongue. Who could she 
be? He involuntarily followed her down the 
saloon,—as he past an elegant girl, she laughingly 
said, 

“Ah! Mr. Gordon—when did you reach 
Boston?” and as he turned, and took a seat beside 
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her, she added, « but I hear you are going to 
Europe,—when do you sail?” 

« ‘To-morrow, at noon—have you any commands 
for London? But come,” he continued, gaily 
laughing, “let us join the dancers.” 

Albert Gordon was a singular being. Born ofa 
‘good family, with a large fortune in his own right, 
= his education had been conducted accordingly, and 
” he had left Cambridge a few years before, with the 
reputation of a ripe scholar and a brilliant writer. 
His mind was one peculiarly original, seeing at a 
glance what others arrived at after long labor, and 
possessing a variety, and power of resources, that 
astonished all with whom it was brought in col- 
lision. With a fine taste, a brilliant fancy, a 
dazzling wit, a singular power of argument, and a 
perfect knowledge of the purest writers of his 
tongue, he commanded universal attention, whether 
smiling in a ball-room, or exercising his profession 
at the bar. He was one of those men who do not 
despise mingling in society, however gay its 
yotaries, or seemingly flippant its general tone. 














vain As honey is gathered from the bitterest flowers, so 
= instruction can be drawn even from the whirl of 
fashion. He was, moreover, a philosopher; he 
uady loved to study mankind in every character; and, 
and strange as it may seem, the ball-room presented to 
ward his mind a variety almost unequalled. It is the 
great neutral ground, where all ranks and profes- 
while sions mingle on an equality,—where the grand and 
upon the gay, the shallow and profound, the student and 
itten- the coquette are, for the time, companions. It is a 
k to little world ; and such Albert Gordon found it. 
ation — Celebrated, however, as he was in the circles of 
face; — fashion, Gordon was not the one to be satisfied 
olden with its ephemeral renown. His soul was formed 
long for loftier things. Amid the strife of intellect, and 
ind a & the tumultsof ambition he was at home ; penetrating 
h the B the hidden recesses of science, wielding the minds 
r ap- — of his fellow men at will, or joining in the exciting 
aceful contest for their applause. ‘This was the great 
ch all object of his life, the moving power of his mind; 
tomed and though he mifigled largely, as we have said, in 
f our society, it was only, like the gladiator, who amuses 
en s— himself in the moment of relaxation with the toy 
e was, of others. But above all Gordon loved his country. 
smile, He had long watched the rise of the approaching 
such a contest, and though others laughed at his apprehen- 
in his sions, he hesitated not to predict that the rashness 
iration of the British Government would end in producing 
it was something more than disaffection on the part of 
hat she the colonists. He saw the cloud no bigger than a 
wever, man’s hand, that was already dimming the horizon; 
r com- —and his present visit to England was said to 
as she have some connexion with this fear. He was 
tant it sneered at as a visionary: he calmly awaited his 
yet sO — time, 
lighted Meanwhile the dance went on, and with his 
x form — singular grace he carried on, at detached intervals, 
th the a gay conversation with his partner. But with all 
ald she his apparent nonchalance, even she could see that 
wn the 


his eye constantly wandered to the beautiful stran. 
ghingly ger. For once in his life, indeed, Gordon was 
almost a convert to love at first sight. He had 
hitherto laughed at such things as the dreams of 
_ School-boys, and though himself of a highly imagi- 
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native character, yet from the very poetry of his 
opinions respecting the sex had arisen his scepti- 
cism. He felt his ideal perfection could never be 
attained ; he saw no one any where possessed of a 
tithe of its qualifications; he sickened at the heart- 
lessness and affectation of the every day characters 
he met; and beginning by viewing the whole sex 
with chivalrous adoration, like many a one beside, 
he ended with well nigh despising taem. He had 
never, loved. But now there was something in the 
surpassing loveliness of this unknown face, which 
seemed to touch a new chord in his bosom, waken- 
ing up a thousand delicious, but long dormant 
feelings. That face was his fate. The more he 


gazed upon it the stronger its witchery took hold © 
It was the countenance he had dreamed 


on him. 


of years ago, in the fresh romance of boyhood, and 
though it had long since past from his mind, it 
came back again now in all its fervor. How often 
the deepest feelings lie hid under the most careless 
indifference ! 

How was Gordon surprised when as his partner 
was leading him to a seat, she archly said, “ but 
come, I see you are half in love with this new 
enchantress—she is a southern friend of mine—let 
me introduce you.” 

For once in his life Gordon was momentarily 
embarrassed; and the fair stranger seemed 
equally so. Rallying himself, however, he exerted 
his amazing powers of conversation, and when 
another set was formed, asked and obtained the 
honor of her hand. A thrill went through his 
frame as he led her out. Every eye in the room 
was upon them, for both were equally remarkable 
for personal attractions. Gordon felt as he never 
felt before when the music struck up, and he went 
whirling through the mazes of that seductive amuse- 
ment, with his beautiful companion. He was a 
fine dancer; and Miss Malveston had no equal.— 
As the dance proceeded, murmurs of admiration 
broke from the crowd, and they were already nearly 
at the end of the line, when as they turned Gordon 
saw a sudden paleness overspread the fair girl, and 
springing forward he had barely time to catch her 
falling form, before she had fainted. Bearing his 
lovely burden in his arms, he pushed through the 
crowd, and darting to the nearest window, threw 
it violently up; while the alarmed dancers gathered 
around, offering salts, crying for help, and suggest- 
ing every thing but what was proper to be done.-— 
Gordon, however, maintained his coolness, and 
though every sense was almost delirious with joy, 
as he gazed upon that fair inanimate face reposing 
on his arm, yet he calmly ordered the servants to 
bring whatever would aid in her restoration. A 
few minutes, however, with the cool, night air, 
sufficed to revive her, and faintly opening her eyes 
she saw the noble countenance of Gordon, bent 
upon her in admiring concern. The paleness of 
her face was instantaneously succeeded by a glow 
like summer sunset ; and conscious that she reposed 
upon his arm, she made a sudden effort to rise-— 
But she had over-rated her strength, and was forced 
again to accept Gordon’s proffered support. In a 
few minutes, however, she was completely recover- 
ed, and her brother, who had attended her on her 
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‘entrance, coming up, she blushingly relinquished 


her partner’s arm, and yielded to his entreaties to 
retire. Gordon attended her to her carriage, and 
listened—with what delight ?—to her trembling 
thanks. ‘There was a frankness about all she said, 
totally distinct from coquetry, which irresistably 
fascinated the young man. 

«You must think me a poor, weak girl, Mr. 
Gordon,” said she, “ to faint at a heated ball-room; 
but I must blame myself altogether, for I ought not 
to have danced so much, knowing, as I did, that a 
late sickness had left me unable to endure all I 
could once,” 

« No, Bell, you must not deceive Mr. Gordon,” 


_ said her brother, “it was my fault, for I urged you 
“to come against your will; and when you had sub- 


mitted, almost forced you to dance.” 

*“ I am afraid I shall always blame myself,” said 
Gordon, in a low voice, as he handed her into the 
carriage—* why did I not see your fatigue when I 
asked you to be my partner ?” 

« No, no, Mr. Gordon,” said she warmly, “ you 
wrong yourself.” 

« We must hope, Mr. Gordon, you will remem- 
ber us,” said her brother, extending his card, « we 
shall be most happy to see you to-morrow, and 
thank you again.” And though the sister did not 
by words join in the invitation ; Gordon thought her 
eyes spoke a language not to be misunderstood.— 
He felt that moment as he never felt before. A 
glad, delicious joy swept through his frame; but 
recollecting himself he answered involuntarily. 

« Alus! I leave for England to-morrow.” 

« For England!” said the fair girl, in an ac- 
cent of disappointment; but quickly recollecting, she 
blushed from brow to bosom, and dropped her eyes 
to the ground in undisguised confusion, Wild as 
was the joy of Gordon—for that exclamation to 
him, told volumes—yet perceiving that his presence 
was painful in present circumstances, he delicately 
waved his arm to the coachman to drive on, and 
bowing to them, closed the door. He gazed on 
the receding carriage till it was lost to sight, and, 
feeling little aptitude for the gay ball room now, he 
called his pheton and drove off, seeking his home 
that night with far different feelings from those 
with which he had left it. His whole soul was 
under a new influence. Gordon, the witty, ambi- 
tious Gordon, was half in love; and that too with 
one whom he scarcely knew. He would have 
called upon her the next day, in despite of his ex- 
pected voyage, but directly after sunrise the signal 
was made for passengers, and he was forced to 
repair on board. Yet still he thought only of 
Isabel Malveston. What a strange thing is the 
human heart ! 

Years passed by, and still Gordon lingered in 
Europe. 

Yet he had never ceased to think of that face, 
seen but once, though never forgotten; and which, 
through danger, pleasure, and repose, had been 
the load star of his wanderings. ‘The sentiment 
grew upon him; it had reached down into his 
heart, and kindled his long hidden feelings. It 
was a strange thing that love of Gordon for 
Isabel Malveston, None but a mind of the loftiest 
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| Stamp could ever have entertained it. Men called 
| him caustic, sometimes bitter; but they knew him 
| hot. Beneath the mask, worn over his heart, was 
| a warm tide of deep, almost romantic sentiment.— 
| He was essentially a poet; and that trait was the 
| secret of his love. Wherever he went he had 
looked for some one to admire; but, amid rank, 
and wit, and beauty, he found no second Isabel_— 
Her face was with him in his dreams, her low, 
fairy voice haunted him by day. He had found 
the ideal he had panted after—why should he longer 
Strive against his destiny? He determined to re- 
turn to Boston. 

Two years had passed away since he left his 
native country, when Albert Gordon once more set 
foot upon her shores. But what a change had 
those two years produced! The whole country 
was in a state of fermentation, almost approaching 
to rebellion, and every where he saw tokens of the 
violence of the British soldiery, and the oppressions 
inflicted on the colonists. Firm, patriotic, warm. 
hearted, the young traveller hesitated not an instant 
in choosing sides. He espoused the part of his 
fellow countrymen, and at once became the leader 
in organising a company in his native village-—~ 
The tempest was already ripe; he leaped at once 
into its tumults. ‘The man had not been lost in the 
lover. 

But Isabel !—where was she? He was doomed 
to ignorance. No one knew her. She had been 
seen at one or two balls the winter Gordon met her, 
and a few families had been admitted into her ac- 
quaintance, but she, as well as her brother, were 
merely visitors in Boston, and deparied again in the 
spring to the south. ‘They, resided somewhere in 
Virginia. Such was the scanty information he 
gleamed in reply to his numerous enquiries. 

At first Gordon was determined to seek her out, 
but the aspect of the country, for the present, forbid 
it; and events soon occurred which woke up all 
the fiery impulses of his soul. 

It was toward nine o’clock of an April morning, 
in 1775, and scarcely a month afier Gordon’s 1e- 
turn, when a group of hardy farmers, most of them 
armed with muskets, were gathered in the porch of 
the little inn of the village of B——. There was 
an unusual bustle among them, and even the stable- 
boy had stopped at a respectful distance to listen to 
their conversation, which was momentarily waking 
londer and more boisterous. All at once, however, 
it ceased as a young man rode up on a well-equip- 
ped steed, and throwing the bridle to the gaping 
stable-boy, leaped from his steed, and mingled among 
the minute-men. 

« Any news, Captain, from higher up the road ?” 
said the voice of the most noisy of the group, a 
certain Jim ‘Turner, who was somewhat of a dare 
devil, and withal a staunch whig. 

« None whatever, except what perhaps you have 
all heard, that a company of English infantry left 
Boston last night secretly, and took the northern 
road,” : 

«“ They did, did they,” said a dozen at once, 
crowding around the speaker, “ why that is news- 
Infantry !” 

« Where did they calculate going ?” said ‘Turner. 
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«It is as yet unknown—doubtless on some 
infamous expedition. They will never rest till they 
drive this land into open rebellion,” said the young 
man warmly. 

« Then the sooner we begin the better,” said one 
who had hitherto not spoken. “ For my part I 


‘ believe it must come to that at last; and I for one 


am ready for it at once without circumlocution,” 
and suiting the action to the word, he brought his 
musket to the ground with a jerk that made it rattle 
again. 

Few at this day can understand the men of that 
age. We speak not so much of the leaders of the 
revolution as of the homelier hearts that sus- 
tained them, and without whom we might to this 
day have continued English subjects. Accustomed 
to think for themselves, accurately and keenly, if 
not profoundly; thoroughly democratic in all their 
sentiments; and ardently attached to their homes and 
free-born rights; the late measures against the port 
of Boston had roused their indignation to the 
highest pitch, and kindled up a unanimity among 
them which brooked no opposition. This the ar- 
rival of Gage had inflamed beyond all bound; and 
now justly alarmed, as well for their own as for 
their fellow citizen’s rights, they had established, 
throughout the whole state, a home-bred militia, 
known in after times as minute-men. ‘To the com- 
mand of a company of these, young Gordon, from 
his military knowledge acquired in Europe, and his 
well known attachment to the cause of the people, 
was instantly invited. They had met this morning, 
pursuant to orders, to march to Cambridge. 

«You did n’t hear, I suppose, what road they 
took ?” said ‘Turner, resuming the conversation. 

«They marched out toward Lexington,” said 
Gordon. 

« Lexington! did they ?” said he, with a long 
whistle of mingled exultation and surprise, “ then 
let them look out ‘There ’s them there that will 
give ’em their cap-full, or I know nothing of the 
Lexington boys. I should n’t wonder if by this 
time they ’d had a brush—lI only hope if they have 
that they ’ve drubbed the red-coats soundly. But 
here ’s Deacon Turner from them parts himself— 
hillo! though !—look up the road,” and suddenly 
stopping, he pointed in the direction named, with a 
gesture that instantly called the attention of every 
one toward that quarter. 

«What can it be ?” said one. 

“ Be—it ’s a cloud of dust, and something be- 
hind it,” answered Turner, “there he is—a horse- 
man in full gallop—he comes from Lexington, I ’d 
swear.” 

It was evident to all that the rider, although yet 
a mile and a half up the road, was laboring under 
some unusual excitement ; for though his horse was 
already at the top of his speed, he continued urging 
him on, apparently shouting at the top of his lungs, 
and waving his hat frantically on high. A moment 
had scarcely elapsed since he had appeared on the 
brow of the hill, and already thundering down its 
side, he was lost in the valley just without the 
village. Directly he was seen entering the street a 
half a mile a head; and although his words were 
undistinguishable to our group, they seemed to com- 
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municate a phrenzy equal to his own to the vil- 
lagers, who rushed out as he passed. As he)drew 
nearer his pace, if any thing, increased ; clouds of 
dust rose behind, and swept slowly aside; / while 
farther in the rear the husbandmen, armed hastily, 
were seen running from their houses, toward the 
inn. Yet, though his shouts could now be heard, 
it was impossible to distinguish their meaning.— 
Riding, as if for life or death, he came on in his 
fiery progress ; and though his steed seemed already 
well nigh exhausted, he spared neither whip nor 
spur. Bathed in foam; his sides running blood ; 
the nostrils distended widely, every leap the gallant 
steed took seemed about to be his last. His rider 
was little less exhausted, and yet, rising in his 


stirrups, he once more shouted to the crowd. What ~ 


did he say? No one could tell, though all were 
wild with eagerness. The suspense was becoming 
insupportable. A few rushed into the road to meet 
him ; and as they did so his shout again rung forth, 
and was echoed back by the distant huzzas of the 
approaching villagers. Still it was undistinguishable. 
Had the soldiers retired—were they burning Lex- 
ington—did they come out to quarter themselves 
on the people? were questions many a one asked 
himself. Nearer and nearer the horseman ap- 
proached, while scores-of inhabitants, some armed, 
some on foot, some on rapidly unharnessed horses, 
were hastening after him. On—on—on he came, 
thundering along the stony road, and again a wild 
huzza roared in the distance, and then died faintly 
away. Suddenly rising in his stirrups, he waved 
his hat on high, and shouting in a voice of thunder, 
the stirring words, « The battle’s beguu—the bat- 
tle’s begun—THE BATTLE’s BEGUN,” amid a whirl- 
wind of excited huzzas, he dashed up to the imn, 
leaped from his horse, threw the reins to the 
first comer, and detecting Gordon at once by his 
dress, said breathlessly, «« The blow’s struck—they 
fired on our militia at Lexington common—the 
whole country is rising like wild-fire—you must 
march and avenge the murdered’”—and overcome 
by excitement and fatigue, he sank upon a bench ; 
while the astonished spectators gathered around 
him, and with a hundred questions strove to learn 
the particulars of that battle, which rousing Ame- 
rica like a trumpet, gave the first impetus to the 
ball of the Revolution—stirred three millions of 
people to arms—startled the world by the strange 
spectacle of a nation resolving to be free—and 
struck the first chord in a series of revolutions, 
which have since torn Europe up like a whirlwind— 
altered the fate of the whole western continent—and 
will never cease until mankind every where shall 
be free. 

« A horse!” was the first coherent exclamation 
of. the stranger, after his breathless announcement, 
“TI must have a fresh horse to send on the news 
through the lower counties. It must be at Ply- 
mouth before night. Every man that can raise a 
musket or pull a trigger must turn out. I have 
promised to carry on the news, and I will die but 
it shall be done. The blow is struck—there is no 
retreat—we must fight or be slaves,” and as he 
uttered the last words, humble as was his dress, he 
looked proudly around the group, in all the lofty 
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40 THE DAYS OF 


patriotism of a true American. The excited spec- | 
tators, fired with equal enthusiasm, answered by a 
loud and seemingly endless shout. 

“ No, no,” said one of them, after the uproar had | 
subsided, “ you are too wearied to ride further.— | 
Give me a horse, I am fresh, and will dine in 
Plymouth. Every man between here and there 
shall know the battle is begun before night-fall.” 

« And you shall have my charger,” said Gordon, 
ordering the noble beast to be brought forth, « for 
God’s sake go like lightning.” 

The man bowed in acknowledgment to his 
saddle bow, caught the reins firmly in his hand, 
plunged his rowels into the side of the fiery animal, 
and whirling around the corner of the road, went 
off on a tremendous gallop. Before five minutes 
he was seen scouring over the brow of a hill, nearly 
a mile and a half distant. His late companions 
watched him till he was no longer visible, and then, 
at the command of their leader, hastily mounted, 
and set off on a brisk trot to the scene of the con- 
flict. 

It was toward noon when Captain Gordon, at 
the head of his little troop, mounted the brow of a 
hill which, overhanging the road from Lexington to 
Boston, commanded a view of the country for miles 
around, At once the whole scene of that singular 
combat broke upon him. Down in the valley, 
winding along the road, in somewhat disordered 
ranks, could be seen the English infantry, no longer 
the gay, insulting braggarts of the morning, but an 
army of weary, soiled and dispirited men, flying as 
fast as their fatigue permitted, before the patriotic 
yeomanry, who pouring from every farm-house, 
hurrying down from hill and glen, gathering out of 
villages miles distant from the battle, sprung up, as 
if raised by an enchanter’s wand, at every step the 
worn-out fugitives took, The long line of the 
retreating army presented a lamentable spectacle ; 
the banners wearily drooping; the arms trailing in 
disorder ; the uniforms of the soldiery soiled; the 
ranks scarcely preserved; while here and there an 
ineffectual attempt to face about on their pursuers, 
woke up from rear to front, wherever a barn, hedge, 
or out-house afforded a protection, a succession of 
dropping, but deadly shots. Not an ineqnality 
presented itself in the ground but was taken advan- 
tage of by the assailers, Now a hardy husbandman 
could be seen raising his form above the profile of 
the hill, deliberately taking aim in the very teeth of 
the foe—and in another instant, as a light puff of 
smoke curled around him, dodging behind the hill, 
to avoid the fire of the fugitives. Perhaps at the | 
same instant a sharp crack would be heard upon 
their flank from the shelter of some high fence ; 
and again in their rear, a horseman would gallop 
up, rein in his steed a moment, blaze away with 
his old fire-lock, and wheeling as he fired, go 
clattering up the road to rejoin his companions 
with deafening huzzas. Every now and then the | 
enemy would turn to repay their pursuers’ fire, | 


while parties were constantly being detached to | 
dislodge the colonists from the fences and houses 
on the flank. ‘The roll of the drum, the scream 





of the fife, and the angry shouts of the combatants | 
came mellowed by the distance to the ear; while | 


LEXINGTON. 


at intervals the sharp rattle of the musketry would 
spread along the line like peals of successive thun- 
der. Here and there where the contest was thickest, 
the smoke completely hid the combatants from sight; 
but as the wind swept aside the white vapors, the 
sun gleamed brightly on musket, banner, and sword, 
until another turn of the road or a new volley of 
musketry would again hide the struggling army 
from sight. The whole scene had a gallant aspect, 
and made the young man’s blood boil as he gazed. 
His troop involuntarily halted, reining in their 
steeds as the prospect opened upon them, but after 
a moment’s pause, as if by one impulse, they burst 
into a long huzza, and went thundering down the 
hill. 

« Captain Gordon, as I live!” said a horseman, 
covered with dust, wheeling his charger short 
around to face the new comers. 

“ Heavens! Sansom, is it you?” answered the 
young man, riding up and grasping his hand, 
«little did I think, when three years ago we parted 
in Boston, that we should next meet in a scene 
like this.” 

« Ay, and though you then foretold it, we all 
laughed at it. But the blow is struck—England 
and America are no longer one.” 

A short, hurried consultation ensued, in which 
Gordon, for the first time, learned the occurrences 
of the day. His friend had been one of the first 
to take the field, at the head of such hardy 


| husbandmen, as could be hastily summoned to- 


gether—but long before the present moment the 
insurgents had increased to an overwhelming force, 
and it was with patriotic exultation, he declared 
his conviction that the retreating army could not 
much longer sustain the harassing conflict. 

« They are in our power,” said Gordon, en- 
thusiastically, as he listened to his friend’s recital, 
“unless they should be reinforced. But let us 
hasten to the front.” 

« Ay, aye,” was the warm answer, as turning to 
the excited colonists, he shouted, “ forward—for 
God and your country !—forward.!” 

The fight now grew hotter and more bloody. It 
was becoming to the weary regulars, a struggle of 
life and death,—while at almost every step, the 
deadly fire of their foes was rapidly thinning 
their ranks. Not a bye-road was passed that did 
not pour forth new reinforcements to the assailers. 
Emboldened by success, they pressed closer and 
closer upon the flying army, and every moment 
brought the chances of overthrow more com- 
pletely into the power of the colonists. With one 
party, despair at last supplied the want of rest—the 
near approach of victory added new energy to the 
other—and the carnage was at every succeeding 
miie, becoming more and more terrific. The 
leaders of the patriots, conscious of their advan- 
tages, determined to make a bold push upon the 
foe; and, summoning as many as he could gather 


'around him, Gordon dashed gallantly down at the 


head of the attacking column. A short, sharp, 


deadly struggle ensued—the colonists poured in 
bravely from all quarters—the regulars rallied 
desperately to resist them—and for fifteen minutes 
the fight was maintained with unremitting fury. 
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WE ARE GROWING OLD TOGETHER. Al 


Nothing could equal the reckless bravery of moment of charging, he felt a sharp pang in the 
Gordon. Exposing himself in every quarter, he | side, a sudden faintness came over him, he reeled in 
cheered on his followers, carrying dismay into the | his saddle, every thing swam around him, and 
ranks of his antagonists. At last a tall grenadier | with a heavy groan he fell senseless to the ground. 
marked him for his prey, and while in the very 








Philadelphia, December, 1839. 


To be continued. 


WE ARE GROWING OLD TOGETHER. 


BY CATHARINE 


a 


We are growing old together—and the light hath passed 
away, 

That made a sunny gladness of our childhood’s happy day; 

And the flow’rs bloom not so brightly, as they bloom’d 
when we were young, 

And our hearts sing not so gayly, as they before have 
sung. 


But we ’re growing old together—and tho’ bright hues 


may depart, ® 
And outward things are faded—there is bloom within 
the heart ; 


There are flow’rs that grew in Spring time, that no frost 
can e’er decay, 

For our love hath kept the winter snows, from those fair 
buds away. 


We once were young together—and no song of happy 
bird 

Breath’d a wilder gush of joyousness, than in our tones 
was heard; 

And no lark went soaring to the sun with free, 
unfetter’d wing, 

With purer song of worship, than our young souls used 
to bring. 


The paths are echoless, and lone, that we have loved to 
tread, 


And the play place of our early years, is silent as the 
dead ; 


The trees that shaded us in youth, now spread their 
branches bare, 


They have lost the glad green covering, which they were 
wont to wear. 


Philadelphia, December 2d, 1839. 
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They are growing old as well as we—for still the 
lightning stroke 

That scorches up the feeble heart, may smite the sturdy 
oak ; 

May lop the branches from its side, as they ‘ve becn 
lopp’d from ours, 

And leave the wither’d trunk to watch, above the grave 
of flowers. 


We are growing old together—but I can recall the 
time, 

When the hours seem'd rung by silver bells, or by the 
water's chime, 

When our locks were floating on the air, in rings of 
golden ray, 

Like some stray beams the breezes bore, from the glad 
god of day. 


But they have lost their sunny hue, and silver threads 
are there, 

For time hath faid his withering hand upon our glossy 
hair; 

And there they shine, those tell tale things to whisper 
of the grave, 

But a peaceful symbol o’er our heads those snowy banners 
wave. 


We will not while together grieve, that we are growing 
old, 

Nor sigh to think the thread of life, hath but a feeble 
hold ; 

But we will pray that when it breaks, as break, we 

know it must, 





That we together silently, may slumber in the dust. 
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THE SEA SERPENT OFF NAHANT. 


A MORNING’S RIDE WITH 


Haver you ever seen the SeaSerpent? No! Nor 
been at Nahant? Pshaw!—you ’re only fit for a 
Hottentot, or to drive mules in a cotton factory at 
three shillings a day. It’s the greatest place in 
America, that same Nahant—and what with the 
Serpent, the bathing, the salt air, the fashion, and 
the pretty girls, it beats Saratoga out and out, and 
makes even old Niagara puff like a steam-carriage 
to keep up. But touch up the off-hander, and 
we ‘ll go like a hurricane over this McAdta- 
mized—Nahant !—egad, it reminds me of a scrape 
that happened to my friend I am taking you to see 
— it fixed him, sir, for life—it made him a Benedict 
in a twinkling. 

You know Roland De Lacey ?—I thought so,— 
and he ’s as romantic as his name. Well, he took 
a notion, when travelling this summer, to cross 
from Albany to Boston, little dreaming over what 
rascally hills he should be jolted—pitching too the 
while like a ship in a storm, or a ball at a cricket 
matcn. So he set out—and though there was some 
wild, even grand scenery to look at, yet jolting is 
jolting—and by the next night he was as crabbed 
as an old maid at the marriage of her last niece. 

The second day, however, the country was less 
hilly, the land better, and the tenements more beau- 
tiful. And then—by the Koran—the villages !— 
Ah! you never saw a New England village. White 
houses, Venetian shutters, pretty gardens, and a 
church with its tall, neat spire in the midst—egad ! 
they almost make us Southerns think we are in a 
Paradise. ‘They ’ve none of our squalid poverty, 
our broken fences, our old, ricketty, unpainted tene- 
ments ;—the poorest man has his white cottage, and 
his green blinds,—vines and flowers creep around 
his door,—and every thing is neat, tasteful, elegant. 
The New England villages!—ah, sir, you can’t 
help admiring them. Pretty girls must live in such 
cottages,—and then egad, what places to make love 
in. So thought I, so thought De Lacey, and so 
would any man think that was n’ta fool. But— 
ah! such a jolt—at last the stage drove up to one 
of the sweetest of these fairy villages, stopped at 
the gate of its loveliest house—and lo! a being, 
that seemed to outvie a painter’s dream, blushing 
in all the virgin modesty of pure eighteen, tripped 
from its porch, entered the coach, and waving a 
half tearful and half smiling adieu to the circle of 
friends she left, was whirled away the next moment 
among strange faces and stranger hearts. She 
seemed to feel her loneliness, gazing on the fast 
receding spire of the little village, until it was hid 
by the brow of the hill,—and then sinking back in 


AN GiLD STORY-TELLER. 


she had left her happy home, and for the first time 
she was alone with strangers. De Lacey was al- 
ways gallant, but now, fascinated by her beauty, he 
offered the delicate attentions so grateful to an un- 
protected girl, and which no one could pay with 
more grace and refinement. ‘Timid, at first, her 
reserve at last gave way—and he found her con- 
versation almost unequalled. Her face was poetic 
in a high degree—but then, egad, her vivacity and 
life. De Lacey grew more and more enchanted, 
he used every effort to be agreeable, her smile and 
her voice were irresistible, and though his heart 
was in his throat after the first six miles, it was 
thumping there like a forge hammer before they 
reached the causeway at Boston. He could n’t 
resist waiting on her to Beacon street, and her 
half-trembling adieu made his blood dance with 
delight. Could she ?—he ventured to ask himself 
—hbut the next minute laughed at his vanity. Ah! 
sir, he was n’t so mistaken after all; for laughing, 
chatting, and whispering on the same seat in a 
stage coach, and that too when both are just 
blooming into life, is n’t the best way in the world 
—let me tell you—to avoid a love-scrape between 
young folks. Egad, sir, a day there is sometimes 
better than a twelvemonth elsewhere. De Lacey 
went to his solitary hotel, sat down, got the blues, 
sipped his coffee, and dreamt all night of Helen 
Charnley. ‘The next morning he strolled out, and 
—wasn ’t it queer?—some how or other found 
himself in Beacon street. He enquired for Miss 
Charnley at her uncle’s—she had left town. By 
the pipe of Mahomet how he cursed his hard fate. 
He forgot to ask when she expected to return—it 
would be too impudent to go back—and he had 
thus lost her perhaps for ever. So he talked of 
stoicism—unrolled his philosophy—wrapt himself 
calmly in its robes—vowed the whole sex was a 
chimera—and smoked his meerschaum with an in- 
dustry that set all Gottingen at defiance. 

Three weeks passed away, and yet, despite his 
daily promenade in Beacon street, he had never 
caught sight of the fair stranger again. He got 
one afternoon out of all patience, and hearing the 
Sea Serpent was about to appear at Nahant, paid 
his bili and set off there. A gay time was it that 
summer. Balls in the hall, and moonlight parties 
at sea—kept up a constant succession of engage- 
ments, until coquettes went out of fashion, and 
every flirtation was looked on as a match. Egad, 
sir, it was a jolly season, and De Lacey made the 
most of it. He laughed, danced, walked, flirted, 
and talked nonsense with the merriest, until it 





her seat with a low, half-stifled sigh. Sweet angel, 


began to be whispered he was engaged with half 
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the belles there. But he only smiled—he saw none 
like Helen Charnley—what would he give to mect 
her again? Her last look had fixed him—he was 
chin deep in love. He resolved to return to Bos- 
ton, move heaven and earth to get introduced at 
her uncle’s, and then follow her, even, if like the 
mad poet, he should have to leap into tna. 

One morning, however—it was to be his last— 
a report got up that the Sea Serpent had been seen. 
Every body gathered in the piazza, looking out to 
windward. At last one lady said she saw it, and 
sure enough a long, undulating object was made 
out on the horizon, which, by general consent, was 
declared to be the Sea Serpent. The belle of the 
day challenged De Lacey to go out and reconnoitre. 
He did n’t feel in the mood for company, and was, 
as you may imagine, glad of an excuse to escape. 
So gaily vowing he would speak the stranger, he 
asked an acquaintance to accompany him, and 
amid the silvery laughter of the merry group, pushed 
out into the bay. 

There was quite a strong breeze when they 
started, but the agitated waters, and their bird-like 
velocity were in union with De Lacey’s feelings,— 
so that, though it came on at length blowing 


great guns and marlin-spikes, his spirits only rose. 


with the freshening blast. He was at home upon 
the ocean,—as, egad, who would n’t be? The 
Serpent, however, dodged like a hard-run fox, 
keeping alweys upon the verge of the horizon,—yet 
still the daring companions kept on their course,— 
and the long waves of the Atlantic were already 
rolling them to the heavens, before they made up 
their minds to give over the chase. At last, 
however, they did so,—and were careering gallantly 
before the gale on their return, when they saw a 
pleasure boat a half a mile ahead, apparently by its 
manceuvres, in hands of little skill, and Which were 
now paralysed by fear, and a consciousness of 
incapacity. Every blast appeared threatening to 
capsize them. Giving their sheet to the wind, the 
two companions bore down upon them, anxious to 
avert the threatened catastrophe,—but what was De 
Lacey’s horror, when, as they drew nearer, he 
saw females on board, and detected in one of them 
the fair Helen Charnley. Astonished, he looked 
again. But he could not be mistaken, it was 
indeed her,—yet, oh! in what a situation. As 
they shot toward the pleasure boat, her crew 
seemed filled with the new danger of a collision, 
and though De Lacey shouted to them to keep 
before the gale, they suddenly hauled in the sheet, 
came round, shook in the wind, and falling off on 
the other tack, the mainsail was jerked from their 
hands, swept crashing across the quarter, a shriek 
rose upon the gale, and in the same instant De 
Lacey saw the form of Miss Charnley sinking in 
the deep, He paused not an instant, but while her 
companions were paralysed with terror, threw the 
helm to his friend, grasped a rope, and leaping 
overboard, seized the fair girl as she was sinking 
for the last time. Buffeting the waves with a 


giant’s nerve, he soon succeeded in regaining his 
December 3rd, 1839. 
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craft, while the affrighted crew, perceiving her 
safety, and terrified at the gathering storm, obeyed 
his companion’s directions and once more got 
before the wind. 
feelings, as gazing on the inanimate form of the fair 
creature, he chafed her hands, rubbed her temples, 
and invoked his companion to make the nearest 
landing. As he beheld the marble brow, the 
colorless cheek, the bosom that heaved no longer, 
he fancied for a moment life was extinct, and 
wildly blamed himself as the cause of it all. How, 
in that moment, the deep love of his heart woke up, 
—and he owned to himself that his fate was 
linked with that of Helen. At length she moved, a 
slight color shot across her cheek, and faintly 
opening her eyes, they rested a moment on her 
preserver’s face,—and then closed. Carried away 
by delicious joy, he ventured to press her hand— 
and could it be ?—yes,it was returned. A thrill of 
ecstasy quivered through his frame. He could 
have pressed her to his heart—but his companion’s 
presence forbid it. In a moment Helen opened 
her eyes again, a smile lit up her face as she 
caught De Lacey’s tender gaze, but a look of 
alarm instantaneously succeeded it, as recovering 
more fully her consciousness, she recollected her 
accident, and beheld herself in a strange vessel. 

“ Miss Charnley is with friends,” said De Lacey 
tenderly, in a whisper,—*“ does she not remember 
me 7 ¢ 

«And you have rescued me,” murmured the yet 
half unconscious girl, with the slightest emphasis 
in the world,—but one that made the breath of the 
young man come quick and short. 

“ Yes! deurest Miss Charnley, thank God for 
it,” whispered the lover, venturing to press her 
hand. The blood shot from neck to forehead of 
the trembling girl,—but the caress was not resisted, 
—it was half returned. At this instant, however, 
the boat tacked, and for the first time she beheld 
De Lacey’s coiapanion, With a look of half 
reproach at her lover, and half shame at her 
situation, she attempted to rise—but the young 
men would not permit it, and with delicate atten- 
tions strove to beguile the few moments that 
elapsed, before they could make the landing. 
Egad, sir, you ’d have given ten years of your life 
for such a look as Helen gave her preserver, when 
he delivered her to her anxious friends, and she was 
hurried off to her uncle’s cottage, a mile or so from 
Nahant. But here we are at his country house,— 
and I must cut short my story. It don’t need a 
prophet, however, to forsee its end. Sweet Helen 
Charnley soon recovered, and that very afternoon 
had a tete-a-tete with her preserver,—no doubt, you 
old codger, merely to return him thanks. But the 
next day, and the next, and the next, the same 
thing occurred. ‘They sang, walked, rode, and 
chatted together, until, by my faith!—how could 
it else ?——-they ended with getting wed together. 
And a happy couple they made of it as you may 
suppose. But here comes Mrs, De Lacey—egad— 
is n’t she an angel? J. 8 
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tears as they fell; Long time have I roam’d all a--lone through the earth, But 
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ne’er could thee, landof my birth! But ne’er could forget thee, dear land of my birth! 
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uae How oft when in slumber my eyelids I close, Ah! soon shall I see that sweet valley once more, 
se | dream of that valley those mountains and snows, When my travels are ended, my wand’rings are o’er 
And I think that I hear the wild torrent above, Ah! soon shall I dwell in my blest cottage home, 
Or list to the song from the lips that I love— And leave it no more through the wide world to 
How it soothes me that song as I roam through the roam, 
earth, But draw my last breath in that calm spot of earth, 
Can I ever forget thee ? dear land of my birth! My own native vajley—dear land of my birth! 
Can I ever, &c. My own, &c. 
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“ Jack Sheppard.” A Romance. By W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, Esq. Author of ‘* Rookwood, Crichton,” &c. 2 
vols. Lea and Blanchard, Phiiadelphia. 


The present novel is not the first one from Mr. Ains- 
worth; and in his former works he has displayed some 
talent. That he is capable of good writing, no one will 
pretend to deny, but his great fault in the present case 
was his vanity in attempting to rival Boz. It is well 
known that Jack Sheppard supplanted Nickleby in the 
Miscellany of Bentley, and that Dickens was civilly, but 
rather unceremoniously ejected from the editorship of 
that magazine, in order to make room for his successor. 
It is even said that the present editor under-bid the late 
one, and that Bentley was mean enough to snap at the 
bait; and the fact though not directly proved, is as 
much so as it is possible for it to be, while one party 
has the shame and the other the delicacy to maintain 
‘Silence. Certain it is “‘a new novel, to be called Jack 
Sheppard,” was announced to succeed Nickleby, and 
ever since Bentley and his understrappers have been 
crying themselves hoarse in praising the work. The 
echo has been caught up on this side of the water, and 
the whole pack of small critics are in full cry upon the 
track. Nevertheless, we do verily believe, and are 
ready to depose to it on oath, that the two writers are 
no more rivals than are these reviewers the competitors 
of Jeffrey, Gifford, or even Wilson. But to the proof. 

With the plot of Jack Sheppard, as a mere plot, we 
have nothing to do. In fact, it displays much inge- 
nuity, and considerable play of fancy. It is, however, 
too involved to be easily recapitulated, and we shall 
therefore pass it by, supposing that our readers have 
read a work which has been re-printed in various 
shapes, and widely disseminated. The hero is the son 
of an executed felon, and perhaps the second character 
of the work. He is a coarse, brutal, yet vain robber, 

With some flashes of a better nature, and, as was to 

be expected, with a wonderful adroitness in his craft. 

He has a mother, a poor, pitiable creature, who, never- 

theless, interests us more than any one in the work. 

There are some parts of this character which are even 

fine, and which prove that Mr. Ainsworth is capable of 

better things. Thames Darrel is another redeeming 
feature,—and Mr. Wood acts a busy and rather pro- 
minent partin the tragedy. The subordinate individuals 
of the work ate his wife, Sir Rowland Trenchard, 

Blueskin, Bess, Kneebone, et hoc omne genus, the whole 

race of automatons, whom novelists keep on hand 

ready made, to fill up the bye-play of their works. But 
the prominent figure of the tragedy is that of Jonathan 

Wild; and as it is voviously the most labored one, we 

shall deyote ourselves in all fairness to a short sum- 

mary of its merits. 

Jonathan Wild, as drawn by Ainsworth, is worse 
than a fiend. He is a dark, stealthy, remorseless villain, 





doubt whether Tophet itself could produce a wretch so 
relentlessly blood-thirsty. His whole life is a succession 
of the foulest crimes, committed in cold blood, and 
mostly without provocation. The only perceptible cause 
for this wholesale murder, is his avarice. In early life 
he is struck with the beauty of a young girl in London, 
and suspecting from certain portions of her history, 
that her birth is above her condition, he makes en- 
quiries which convince him she is the daughter of a 
wealthy baronet, whose eldest girl had been carried off 
some years before by gipsies. “ Possessed of this informa- 
tion he hurries back to the metropolis to marry her, in 
order to obtain her fortune; but finds that, in the 
meantime, she has become the wife of a poor mechanic, 
and ignorant of her birth, is content to be plain, but 
happy Mrs. Sheppard. As he never loved her, what 
is now his natural course? How is his avarice best 
satiated? Does he hurry back to her father’s hall, tell 
him he can recover his long lost daughter, and naming 
his own terms, wring from the anxious parent, a 
competency in return for his knowledge? Most as- 
suredly, we are answered,—there never was a miser 
would have refased the chance. Yet, strange to say, he 
does no such thing. He conceives the notion of still 
possessing the heiress, conceals his information, and 
throwing away an opportunity of making a fortune 
at once, sets about effecting his purpose, by wading 
through the blood of her husband, her son, her brother, 
and whoever else might innocently stand between him 
and the estates: and all this he undertakes, conscious 
he may not live to achieve one half; suspicious that 
after all, Mrs. Sheppard may refuse him; aware that 
the refusal if it happens, can only be overcome with 
force; and above all, satisfied that if triumphant in 
everything else, he would have to establish his wife's 
claim, in opposition to a suddenly disappointed heir at 
law, and establish it too by a public trial, where her 
whole life would be scrutinised, his own character laid 
bare, and the causes of the sudden deaths of so many 
in succession to the title would be sifted as only the 
keen, caustic, searching talents of the legal profession 
can sift suspicious facts. Such an ordeal he must have 
felt his actions would not have endured,—and we there- 
fore, unhesitatingly pronounce him, in coveting it, either 
a fool or a madman. No man, no villain, would court 
such odds; much less would the crafty Wild have run 
blindfold into certain ruin. It would have set all the 
motives that govern human nature at defiance. Had 
the deepest wrong that mortal ever suffered, induced 
him to plan a scheme of such gigantic murder, he must 
have been worse than the arch fiend himself to prose- 
cute it for years—when his passion had cooled—and 
against persons as innocent as a babe at the breast; 
but when beside we take into account the paltry nature 
of the provocation, and the impossibility of achieving 
his designs without discovery, we start back astonished 
as well at the unmitigated villainy of the man, as at the 





without a spark of humanity in his bosom,—and we 


utter improbability and even contradiction of the cha- 
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. sharpened her wits, and made her as acute a logician 
o3as Abelard. 


REVIEW OF 


racter, and the ignorance, folly, or mediocrity that would 
dare to imagine it. Yet, this is called truth to nature. 
Heaven save the mark! if such is the cant of the day, 
we had better bura Shakspeare, and Scott at once. How 
different the character of Ralph Nickleby! Villain as 


he is. he never transcends his nature in depravity; and | 
though crossed, thwarted, and beaten by his nephew at | 


every turn, dreams no more of his murder, much less of 
those of his family, than he does of making him his 
heir. Even Ralph too has a conscience,—remorse 
awakes at length, and like Judas he goes out and hangs 
himself. Yet that hoary scoundrel, whom some think 
overdrawn, is an angel of light, compared to Wild. 
But one was the work of genius; the other of—Mr. Ains- 
worth. In fact, second-rate writers put all truth at 
defiance, for even the blackest villain—thank heaven !— 
has som2 touches of humanity. Thus, all the master- 
spirits of the past have drawn them. Macbeth trembles 
at the ghost of Banquo,—Richard shudders as he thinks 
upon his murdered nephews,—Dante’s darkest characters 
are not without some brighter tints,—even the Satan of 
Milton has a stern, majestic, God-defying remorse,—but 
Wild, callous to the last, out-fiends the very prince of 
darkness. He is ‘‘aliqguid monstri.” He is worse: he is 
neither man, brute, nor devil. 


But even were they true to nature, why should such 
characters be pictured? The robber-heroes of the day 
are ruining our children —shall worse than these be 
brought in upon them? Humanity is bad enough 
without making it worse; and by throwing the charm 
of romance around the felon, lifting him in the eyes of 
the young into an object of wonder and imitation. The 
Bulwers, and Hugos of the day, will have much to 
answer for, not only in their own Cliffords, but in the 
example they have set to other authors. But Mr. Ains- 
worth, to give him his due, is not so bad as his origi- 
nals. Despite his utmost skill, Jack remains to the 
last less interesting than Darrel, and of Jonathan Wild 
we have long grown sick. The powers of Mr. Ains- 
worth are in description—he wants the genius to handle 
the immortal mind. 


In nothing, perhaps, has his failure been more evident, 
than in what is called, “ working up a scene.” What, 
for instance, can be tamer than the murder of Sir 
Rowland Trencher?—a deed at which Scott, Dickens, 
or even Bulwer would have made the nerves thrill 
again. Compare it with the murder of Nancy, and how 
Spiritless it becomes. ‘Then, too, what is there touching 
in the lunatic asylum, when Jack behelds his mother? 
Is it not rather loathsome? There is more real pathos 
often in a line of Boz, than we have found in all Jack 
Sheppard. Where is there any thing in the latter equal 
to the death of Smike,—to the last parting of Oliver 
Twist and little Dick,—or to any other of those many 
scenes, where the tears start to our eyes -unbidden? 


There is a mawkishness about some, and a loathsome- | 


ness about others of the scenes in Jack Sheppard 
intended to be pathetic, which disgust us with the 
work. It wants true feeling,—it has no ethereal fire,— 
it is from first to last ‘“buckram and prunella.” 
Equally improbable is often the eonduct of the actors. 
What can be sillier than the actions and words of 
Winifred, when Kneebone tells her that her lover is 
murdered ?—and when, instead of being struck dumb 
With grief, or Jost in utter agony, she spouts a common 
Place regret or two, and begins to talk syllogisms about 
Jack Sheppard, as if what she just heard had only 


Would Rose Maylie, or Kate Nickleby 
Have acted so? Faugh on such stuff! And yet, this is 
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; the heroine of the story, and we are told,—and well 
| we wot we are, else we should never know—that she 
_ is sweet, and witching, and so tender-hearted. Nothing 
| could be more ridiculous, except calling Ainsworth a 
| rival of»Boz. 

| We might follow up the whole novel with equal 
| justice, and, excepting a few good passages, expose its 
_ general absurdity. If we could quote the various scenes 
at Jarge, or print some of those of like character in Boz 
beside them, we fancy no one thereafter would have the 
hardihood to differ with us upon that point at least. 
But we must forbid ourselves further proof. If any one 
doubts our opinion, let him take down the passages we 
have alluded to, and read them together. If we are not 
right, we agree to be condemned to Ainsworth forever 
after. 

There is much similarity between Boz and Ainsworth, 
—the one has obviously copied largely from the other,— 
but like all imitators, he is vastly behind. He is but the 
shadow of the original. Sometimes this likeness be- 
comes strong enough to establish plagiarism, as in the 
scenes where Sykes and Sheppard hear others talking 
of their own escape. Blueskin is but a second Sykes, 
though far more feebly drawn; and what is there in 
Edgeworth Bess half so interesting as in Nancy? The 
Jew Abraham, is something of a Fagin, and when he 
sets up for himself, will ape the original completely. 
Winifred is not like Rose Maylie, and therefore is a 
most uninteresting personage indeed. Mr..Wood has the 
benevolence of Mr. Brownlow, but that alas! is all. He 
is as like the other, as a shingle warrior fighting the 
air on the gable of a barn, is like a real flesh and blood 
Napoleon. In short, nothing can be more injurious 
for Mr. Ainsworth than to be criticised with Boz; but 
he chose to set up for his rival, he invited the con- 
test, and he must abide by the result. We would wager 
a copy-right, that twenty years hence Jack Sheppard 
will almost be forgotten, while the works of Dickens 
shall be found in almost every library in the land. To 
say nothing else, the one is a lover of his fellow men, 
and the other writes as if he thought them devils, 

But enough, and more than enough. Mr. Ainsworth 
has talents; but he should turn them to better account. 
A novelist,unless a good one, is the most useless thing 
that cumbers creation,—and he who spends his life in 
making human nature worse, is a traitor to his race. 
As such, all good men ought to reprobate him. Heisa 
curse to his land; a blot on its literature; a stigma to 
his name and line. 


“ Henry of Guise; or, the States of Blois.” By G. P. R, 
James, Esq. 2 vols. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 


The author of “ Richelieu” and ‘“ The Gipsy,” is too 
celebrated to need praise at our hands. As a ready 
writer; a profound historian; an accurate antiquarian ; 
and a practised novelist, he is known throughout Eng- 
land and America,—and unless the whole world is at 
fault, he will do what many others of his cotemporaries 
will not—go down to posterity, be read, appreciated, 
and admired. There is a charm about his writings which 
makes them universally popular. Flowing, but not 


turgid in his style; accurate in his descriptions, without 
being prolix; with much imagination, but little of 
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_ poetry; possessing talent, without being actually a 


genius; clear, observant, industrious; he has, by long 
practice, acquired an ease of style, and a facility of com- 
position, which have carried him farther in his career 
than those with more brilliant endowments, but less 
knowledge or application. He has consequently out- 
stripped all except Boz and Bulwer. Not only this;—he 
will maintain his supremacy. 

Henry of Guise is by no means equal to Attila, nor 
even to Richelieu. But it is superior to the Robber, and 
most of his earlier productions. The choice of the plot is 
good,—the wars of the League themselves are a romance ; 
Henry the Third, the Duke of Guise, Villequier, and 
Catherine de Medicis, are characters to make a work ; 
It would be almost impossible, therefore, to write on 
such a theme without being entertaining. 

The plot of the novel is not very intricate. Two 
brothers, are fascinated by the charms of a heroine,— 
they become rivals,—eventually almost enemies,—join 
different parties in the civil war.—engage the two leaders 
in their respective claims; and involved in a score of 
minor intrigues, continue the struggle until the assassi- 
nation of Henry of Guise, and the triumph of his fojlower 
the younger brother, in winning the hand of Marie de 
Clairvaut, wind up the plot together. The ground is 


filled in with the usual colors, and the characters present | 9, perceptible in Alciphron as in the former work 


the old variety of astuteness and simplicity. 

The sweetest creation of the novelist’s fancy in ‘“‘ Henry 
of Guise,” is the heroine herself. Her love and that of 
the young Count of Logeres threw a lightness, a beauty, 
a purity around the action,—which the subtlety and sel- 
fishness of the Abbe de Boisguerin cannot remove. The 
dark, passionate mind of the elder brother Gaspar, is well 
relieved by the openness of that of the younger, Charles. 
Henry of Guise is well drawn,—his conduct in the insur- 
rection admirably portrayed; but his assassination is a 
failure. 

The great recommendation of Mr. James, however, 
consists in his lofty, healthy, and vigorous tone of mora- 
jity. In this he contrasts finely with Mr. Ainsworth — 
He never sacrifices propriety for effect—nor outrages 
virtue for a striking character. He is no Bulwer; he 
draws no Arams; he scouts at the whole race of Jack 
Sheppards. In the very work before us he displays this in 
a highly praiseworthy degree, and loses the opportunity 
of deepening the interest of his novel by adhering to his 
principles of duty. The occasion is that of the mistress 
of the Duke of Guise. In excusing himself for omitting 
to introduce her prominently into the story, he says—“ I 
did not do it for two reasons. In the first place, it would 
have been a violation of history to represent Madame 
de Noirmountier as any thing but a mere abandoned wo- 
man, as her amours with Henry of Guise and others, 
clearly shew. In the next place, J consider it an insult to 
virtue to endeavor to excite interest for vice.’ An immortal 
sentence,—and one worthy of a Christian moralist. We 
are no friends to cant, but we denounce the growing im- 
morality of the novels of the day! If it continues, fiction 
will become as deleterious ag it was in the past century ; 
it will never grow licentious again, it is true—but it will 
hold scoundrels up as heroes, and exalt depravity into the 
throne of virtue. 





“ The Sea Captain.” A Drama. E. L. Bulwer. 
A Poem. J. S. Knowles. 


The present is an age that bids fair to revive the 


lories of the old dramatists. The two best writers of will take no !rurel from the lyric poet. 


* Love.” | 
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the day in that walk, have lately given to the world 
simultaneous productions, distinguished by the pecu. 
liarities of their respective style. ‘‘ The Sea Captain” is 
inferior to Richelieu, and except the fourth act is not, 
worthy of uncommon praise. ‘ Love,” by Mr. Knowles, 
is like all his productions, a gem in the dramatic world. 


“ Alciphron.” A Poem. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 1 voi. 
Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


The whole of this poem has at length been published, 
and before this is in the hands of most of our readers. 
We but repeat, therefore, the opinion of every one, when 
we pronounce it generally to be as fine as any thing 
from the pen of the same author. With the exception 
perhaps of the introductory epistle, it equals any portion 
of Lalla Rookh. 

The distinguishing traits of Mr. Moore’s genius, are 


There is the same gorgeous metaphor, richness of lan- 
guage, and exquisite elaboration—the same warmth of 
feeling, and deep, ardent perception of the beautiful. 
The poem is a series of letters, written from Egypt to 
Cleon in Greece, and some of the descriptions of the 
eternal Nile are unequalled. What can be finer than the 
lines, where he speaks of her buried people—the wonders 
of Eternity—beginning ? 


There is a Lake, that to the north 

Of Memphis stretches gradually forth, 

Upon whose silent shore the Dead 
Have a proud City of their own, 

With shrines and pyramids o'erspread, 

Where many an ancient kingly head 
Slumbers, immortalis’d in stone; 

And where, through marble grots beneath, 
The lifeless, rang’d like sacred things, 

_ Nor wanting aught of life but breath, 

Lie in their painted coverings. 

And on each new successive race, 
That visit their dim haunts below, 

Look with the same unwithering face, 
They wore three thousand years ago. 





Or can any thing, in the whole range of poetry, surpass 
the following ?— 


ig 


That night—thou haply may’st forget 
Its loveliness—but ’t was a night 

To make earth’s meanest slave regret 
Leaving a world so soft and bright. 

Ou one side, in the dark blue sky, 

Lonely and radiant, was the eye 

Cf Jove himself, while, on the other, 
’Mong stars that came out one by one, 

The young moon—like the Roman mother e 
Among her living jewels—shone. “i 





But we must refer our readers to the work itself !! 
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